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EDITORIAL 


ITH this number we begin the seventh 
W corume of THE GRAMOPHONE, and I am 

anxious to put before our readers a project 
of mine in which I hope they will be interested. 
The fact is, I now want to start another paper. 
This sounds a threat in these days when papers 
that nobody wants are continually being started 
and then forced on the public by the facilities for 
distribution at the disposal of the large Press 
combines which put this unnecessary strain on the 
wastepaper basket. It may be remembered by some 
of our original supporters that in the first number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE I expressed some doubt whether 
THE GRAMOPHONE was wanted and apologised in 
advance for inflicting it on the world, should it 
prove to be only one more unwanted periodical. 
Well, it turned out that THE GRAMOPHONE was 
wanted, and now I believe I know of another 
periodical badly wanted at the present time, and 
that is one which will devote itself to a consideration 
of radio in the same spirit of frank but always 
friendly criticism which has characterised the 
attitude of THE GRAMOPHONE toward the great 
industry from which it takes its name. At present 
the radio is served by a number of technical 
periodicals, all excellent no doubt, but all catering 
chiefly for the man who is more interested in the 
mechanics of wireless than in the application of this 
mighty new influence, the far-reaching effect of 
which on contemporary and future thought, action 
and behaviour has not even yet, I venture to say, 
been fully realised. The attitude of the Press in 
general toward radio is one of ill-concealed jealousy 
and alarm, or rather the attitude of the Press toward 
the B.B.C. is such, for the jealousy and alarm of 
the Press is caused by the monopoly that this new 
influence has acquired in this country more than by 
the influence itself. The result of such an attitude 
is that, except the Observer, the Saturday Review and 
one or two provincial journals still independent of 
the great Press combines which permeate the whole 
of our national life, no paper pays any attention to 
the programmes of the B.B.C. unless occasionally 
to indulge in an outburst of petulant and tendencious 
fault-finding. 


One danger in starting this new periodical, of 
which the title would be The Radio Critic, will be the 
possibility of a success with which our present 
resources would be unable to cope. The first 
and obvious step to take seems to be to launch a 
companion monthly to THE GRAMOPHONE, but a 
little reflection will suggest first of all that a 
monthly review of radio programmes would be 
too stale to be effective and furthermore that the 
circulation of a periodical like THE GRAMOPHONE 
would be too small to exert an influence in the 
wider field of radio. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, I have made up my mind that if The Radio 
Critic is to come into being, it will have to appear as 
a twopenny weekly. A twopenny weekly paper, 
however, is a very different proposition from a 
shilling monthly ; and, since the whole value of such 
a paper would be its complete independence of any 
existing Press combine, the problem of finding the 
necessary capital to launch such a publication 
successfully and enable it to preserve that blessed 
independence must be solved first of all. Now, 
bearing in mind the vital importance of such 
independence to the success of my scheme, I have 
decided to offer readers of THE GRAMOPHONE an 
opportunity to help me bring my plans to a practical 
issue and, as I think, do something really valuable 
toward promoting and maintaining the freedom of 
opinion. 

The prospectus of any company we may decide to 
form will be issued later if after due consideration 
the chances of this new paper appear likely to meet 
with the material success that sometimes makes the 
pursuit of ideals so encouraging. So I do not want 
anybody who reads this Editorial of mine to suppose 
that I am doing anything more just now than 
initiating a discussion upon the possibility of setting 
to work to put into being a plan which at present 
is only in my head. First of all, is there any need for 
The Radio Critic ? Do not the annotated programmes 
in The Radio Times, the reprint of talks in The 
Listener, and the technical pages of the Wireless 
Press generally, supply all that the public wants in 
the way of radio reading ? Well, I venture to think 
that honest, straightforward and, what is most 
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important, unprejudiced criticism week by week of 
talks that are given, music that is being played, 
dramas that are being acted, personalities that are 
being revealed at Savoy Hill and other stations at 
home and abroad, would have an interest for the 
radio public, and if the criticisms of such a paper 
were written in the same spirit and with the same 
equipment as the criticisms month by month in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, I venture to think that they would 
exercise a valuable influence in the consolidation 
of a sane, sober and independent public opinion. 
At present people who get up to talk into the 
microphone are able to feel that no matter what 
nonsense they talk nobody is going to take them to 
task for it. One person will talk about novels, 
another will talk about plays, a third will talk about 
films, and I am anxious that people who have so 
much power to affect the opinion of the public 
should be themselves exposed to searching criticism. 
I have already had so many examples in my corre- 
spondence of the intense interest with which the 
progress of radio is followed throughout the country 
that I am most anxious to take advantage of this 
wealth of communication and do all that I possibly 
can in my own humble way to prevent its being 
swamped by the herd opinion that so large and 
important a part of the contemporary Press deli- 
berately encourages. Should such a paper as I 
hope to start come into actual existence, it will be 
bound by none of the conventions which at present 
rule the periodical Press. The Radio Critic would 
regard itself as the voice of the immense audience 
which day and night listens in; but it would be 
prejudiced in favour of the more intelligent portion 
of it, and apart from the law of libel no bounds 
would be set to the sphere of its comment and 
criticism. If, for instance, political speakers take 
the risk of facing the microphone, they must face 
it irrespective of their politics as radio personalities, 
and as radio personalities The Radio Critic would 
judge them. The offensive weapon I should employ 
as Editor would be ridicule, and ridicule is badly 
needed at the present day. Ridicule will mean enter- 
tainment, and unless I believed that The Radio 
Critic were going to entertain and divert its readers, 
I should not be much interested in producing it. 
At the same time, I should aim at making it pleasantly 
informative, and even usefully instructive. For 
obvious reasons I cannot divulge too far in advance 
the various features I have in my mind to make 
The Radio Critic readable from cover to cover, but 
I may say that everybody’s interests and hobbies 
will be looked after. The Radio Critic will never be 
merely destructive, and I should aspire to make it 
as much respected for its imaginative and construc- 
tive ideas as feared for its satire and ridicule. And 
I pledge my reputation that it would not be another 
of those scissors-and-paste productions which already 
clutter up the bookstalls. 


The existence of The Radio Critic would make no 
difference to THE GRAMOPHONE, except that I might 
feel tempted to transfer some of the electrical 
columns of our experts to the younger brother, for 
though The Radio Critic would be a non-technical 
paper it would have to devote at least a couple of 
its proposed thirty-two pages to the discussion and 
criticism of wireless apparatus. And that brings 
me to another point, which readers of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE will particularly appreciate. It is high time 
that some criticism should be devoted to wireless 
products, and that such criticism should not hesitate 
to tell the general public in a clear and straight- 
forward manner what products really are worthy of 
their attention. In saying this I am not impugning 
the capability or sincerity of existing wireless 
periodicals, but I do think that right through the 
country radio suffers at present from inferior repro- 
duction, and that right through the country noise, 
mere noise, is becoming a most dangerous idol. 
Let me say here that this is equally true of gramo- 
phones, and that at the present rate at which the 
ears of the public are being debauched by distortions 
of music and speech it will not be long before all 
that has been gained from the cultivation of musical 
taste within the last five years will be lost. 

I hope I bave been able to indicate the kind of 
paper I want The Radio Critic to be; and now let 
us ask what chance it would have of material success. 
Can we count on obtaining for it soon after its start 
four times the circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE ? 
If we can, there is no need to worry about anything 
more. Do you readers of THE GRAMOPHONE believe 
that each of you can secure three regular readers 
besides each of yourselves? If you can, success 
is assured. Can each of you, to speak in terms of 
hard cash, guarantee twopence a week from your- 
selves and sixpence a week from three of your 
friends? If you can, success is assured. But now 
what is a more searching question has to be asked. 
How many of you are prepared to back your con- 
fidence in yourselves as canvassers for circulation 
by taking shares in The Radio Critic? This would 
mean investing a sum of not less than five pounds 
and not more than one hundred pounds, though I 
may add that if any of our readers feels inspired by 
this preliminary talk to invest more the London 
Editor or I will be delighted to get into touch with 
him ! 

I am quite aware that, in setting out to start a 
new paper in this way, I am breaking all the rules 
of company promoting, and it may be that by put- 
ting my cards down on the table like this I am 
defeating my own object. However, having success- 
fully launched one paper on a successful career 
after being treated by nine people out of ten before- 
hand like a lunatic, I feel a sentimental desire that 
the readers of the first paper should help me to 
start a second. I want to make it a co-operative 
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business, so that every shareholder can help himself 
and his fellows by helping the paper. I have reason 
to suppose that one of the big Press combines is 
contemplating the issue of a non-technical wireless 
paper, but I should not fear such a rival, because I 
do not see how any of the big Press combines can 
possibly produce an unprejudiced organ of inde- 
pendent opinion after the attitude they have taken 
up toward the B.B.C. It may interest readers to 
know that the circulation of The Radio Times is 
already well over a million copies weekly, and it 
may be equally interesting to remind them that 
round about the time THE GRAMOPHONE was being 
born The Radio Times was also being born and that 
it was for some time regarded by Fleet Street as a 
joke. 


Well, I have made my preliminary announcement, 
and if readers who are prepared to support my 
scheme will write and tell me so I shall be in a better 
position to know what kind of a company to form. 
I am most anxious not to over-capitalise such an 
undertaking, but I am also anxious to have enough 
money at my back to enable such a paper as The 
Radio Critic to be independent of the need for 
accepting any and every advertisement that is 
offered to it. The value of such a paper, I repeat, 
will be its independence. If I thought it were 
possible to run a monthly review of radio on the 
lines of THE GRAMOPHONE I should not be bothering 
about capital. I feel, however, that it is vital to 
publish weekly, and I do not want to be hampered 
by too immediate a success. This sounds like a 
paradox, but it is perfectly true that the real financial 
danger to The Radio Critic might be found more in 
the too rapid growth of its circulation at first than 
in anything else. THE GRAMOPHONE very nearly 
bled to death that way, and it was only by doubling 
the price and thereby restricting the growth of its 
circulation for a time that I was able to save it. 
There was a point in the history of THE GRAMOPHONE 
when every extra copy we had to print was a dead 
loss. You see, the price charged for advertisements 
cannot be raised month by month, so that if we were 
to aim, let us say, at a circulation of forty thousand 
weekly for The Radio Critic and then found ourselves 
faced with a demand for a hundred thousand, we 
should either have to overload the paper with 
advertisements or print at a loss. You will notice 
that I am not without ambitions in the way of 
circulation, but I was inclined to underestimate the 
circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE, and let that be 
remembered if I am considered too optimistic over 
The Radio Critic. 


I may add that it would help me very much if 
people who are interested in my new scheme will 
write to me as soon as possible. The kind of letter 
I want is one to tell me that if I can produce a satis- 
factory prospectus I can count on the writer to 


subscribe for a certain number of shares. Nobody 
will be committed to anything by writing to me, 
but such letters will be of the very greatest help in 
trying to gauge beforehand the amount of money 
I intend to ask from the public and the amount of 
money I shall have to find for myself. 


* * * 


Unfortunately I have not yet had an opportunity 
of hearing the H.M.V. records of Aida and so I 
cannot make any comparison between them and the 
two albums of the Columbia version. What I can 
say, however, is that our old friend Herman Klein 
has made a most admirable English prose transla- 
tion which could not be improved, and which must 
remain the standard English prose translation so 
long as Aida is performed. I am convinced that if 
translations like this had always been available 
we should never have contemplated the stupidity 
of trying to sing Italian and French operas in 
English. To write original words in one’s own 
language to music already written is almost in- 
superably difficult, but to translate somebody else’s 
words to fit them to the music written for them is 
impossible, unless one is prepared to commit the 
outrages upon language which every English sung 
version of an opera commits in such profusion. I 
would not pay a farthing to hear or give a farthing 
to help the production of an opera in English unless 
it were an English opera written in that language 
originally. The real reason why we have no English 
opera house is because we have no English operas, 
and since no English opera stands a chance of being 
produced until we have an English opera house 
the situation is not encouraging for English musi- 
cians who wish to write operas and English poets 
who wish to provide librettos. It would be a 
friendly gesture to their supporters if the Columbia 
Company were to make such a translation as Mr. 
Herman Klein’s of Aida available not merely for 
the purchasers of the complete album, but also for 
those who can only afford to acquire for themselves 
one or two of the numbers from Aida. Their 
pleasure would be enhanced by being able to read 
what happened after Celeste Aida or before Ritorna 
vineitor. Still, when one remembers how much it 
costs to take a box at the opera and pay for dinner 
beforehand or supper afterwards, these albums, 
even when they run into four or five guineas, cannot 
be considered relatively expensive. 


The Linguaphone Company have brought out an 
entirely new edition of their French course, and 
any criticisms I had to make in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of the original course are completely answered by 
this new version. Various voices are used and the 
dialogue is well managed. For example, the scene 
between the dressmaker and her client is so well 
done by the two ladies who play the parts as to 
achieve a genuine dramatic effect. The illustrations 
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in the book are brought up to date with everything 
else, and it is amusing to compare the grandmother 
of twenty years ago with the grandmother of to-day, 
the nursery of twenty years ago with the nursery 
of to-day, and so on. With a French course like 
this available at the price of a couple of quartets, 
who has now any excuse for not learning French ? 

The album which Columbia published of Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto with Szigeti as soloist and the 
Halle Orchestra with Sir H. Harty as conductor is 
one of the most successful yet issued. Those who 
already have the H.M.V. album with Kreisler as 
the soloist need not bother unless they have plenty 
of spare cash to buy this new set, but those who 
have neither, and intend to buy one, are advised 
to hear both before they decide on their choice, 
for both albums are very good and which one likes 
better will depend on the temperamental preferences 
of the listener. I wonder who is going to play the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto ? And I wonder when 
we are going to get the Brahms Piano Concertos, 
both of which would be welcome. 


I hope that Columbia will continue to publish 
Spanish music by the Madrid Symphony Orchestra 
and at a popular price. Turina’s La Procession del 
Rocio is a delightful affair. Do readers remember 
those three dances of Turina’s which Columbia 
issued in the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE ? 
The re-recording of these would be welcome, though 
I daresay the Sales Manager will look up his register 
and say, ““ Would it?” for I am afraid the record 
was not a best seller. Nor is H.M.V. behindhand 
in providing us with Spanish music, and feeling 
perfectly convinced as I do that the Spanish idiom 
appeals to English people more than the idiom of 
any other nation I hope that the issue of Spanish 
music will continue. From H.M.V. came a very 
fine recording of the Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Salome. I wish the rest of this opera could be 
recorded as it has some really glorious moments. 
Readers will remember a couple of very fine records 
of Géta Ljungberg which H.M.V. issued on black 
labels in acoustical days. 


I do not feel as if we wanted the Third Leonora 
Overture or another Oberon Overture just now. The 
first is played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Schalk, and published by H.M.V.; 
the second is played by the Berlin State Opera 
House Orchestra, conducted by Bodanzky, and 
published by Parlophone. Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo (K622) played by Haydn Draper with an 
orchestra conducted by Claude Powell on two 
Brunswick twelve-inch discs is a welcome addition 
to our Mozart repertory, but I thought the balance 
between the soloist and orchestra was not perfect. 

If I were going to choose one of the albums of 
chamber music recently issued I should without 
doubt choose Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet with Charles 


Draper and the Lener Quartet. It is a really beauti- 
ful affair and from a mere technical point of view 
one of the best pieces of recording hitherto achieved 
by Columbia or any other recording company. On 
the other hand, I must not forget Beethoven’s 
Archduke Trio played by Cortot, Thibaud, and 
Casals, in which I was a little disappointed at the 
first hearing, probably because I was in a wrong 
mood, but which each succeeding hearing has made 
me admire more. I have never seen it pointed out 
anywhere else that the scherzo in this trio, which 
occupies the second movement and displaces the 
usual slow movement, seems a kind of dress re- 
hearsal for the scherzo which does the same thing 
in the Choral Symphony. Moreover, the exquisite 
Andante Cantabile which makes the third movement 
of this trio also seems to me a kind of dress rehearsal 
for the slow third movement of the Choral Symphony. 


I am not convinced yet that I like the Capet 
String Quartet as exponents of Beethoven. Perhaps 
so much listening to the Lener Quartet makes me 
think there is not enough sugar. The reticence of 
the Capet String Quartet is apt to sound a little 
too like dullness. However, it is a great thing to 
have the great A minor and C sharp minor quartets, 
not to mention the Harp quartet, electrically recorded, 
but when will Columbia provide us with the Fifth 
quartet of Beethoven electrically recorded? It 
always irritates me when I have to skip from the 
Fourth to the Sixth, and I am sure it must irritate 
other Beethoven lovers. If the Lener Quartet does 
not want to play it cannot the Capet Quartet play 
it, and if the Capet Quartet will not play it, cannot 
the London String Quartet give it to us ? 


The three vocal records I should pick out during 
the last month or so would be a brown Parlophone 
ten-inch of Lotte Lehmann singing Strauss’s Morgen 
and Mit deinen blauen Augen, a nice dark-blue 
twelve-inch Columbia of Bella Baillie singing Angels 
ever bright and fair and O, had I Jubal’s lyre, and a 
ten-inch H.M.V. plum of Stuart Robertson singing 
Clementine, Solomon Levi, There is a tavern in the 
town and John Peel, and for another three vocal 
records Robert Poole on a ten-inch dark-blue 
Columbia singing Here in the quiet hills and Frank 
Bridge’s setting of O that it were so, Clara Serena 
on a ten-inch dark-blue Columbia singing Ships that 
pass in the night and Vale, and John McCormack 
on a red ten-inch H.M.V. singing Since first I saw 
your face, and a very jolly song by Messager—La 
maison grise. But the record I should choose 
before any other, orchestral, vocal, chamber music 
or choral, would be a red ten-inch H.M.V. of Wanda 
Landowska playing on the harpsichord with an 
orchestral accompaniment my favourite melody— 
the Minuet from Don Giovanni. I think this is the 
first time that this has been recorded. How odd! 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 
(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


The Royal Opera Season 


AGREE most heartily with my Editor upon every 

point of his argument last month in favour of 

the standardization of record prices, and having 
said so much, I feel that it would be presumption 
on my part to add a word to what he has said. If 
I cannot equally support his views concerning the 
nomenclature of symphonic and chamber works 
it is not because I fail to perceive the utility of the 
idea, but because I doubt its practicability. I 
don’t see how it is to be applied to every recorded 
masterpiece in existence and without in the end 
making ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” However, 
my opinion on this subject comes less definitely 
within the scope of these articles, and I only offer 
it because it affords me an opportunity of expressing 
my respect for the motive, which is surely to help 
the ever-growing multitude of music-lovers to 
identify more easily the works that they are now, 
for the first time, learning to know and love. The 
identification of operatic records is an easy job 
because each must of necessity carry its title upon 
its face, and I re-echo the hope that ere long we shall 
find a similar advantage to the buyer manifesting 
itself in the matter of standard prices. 

The chief trouble in regard to first-rate operatic 
records, as in the case of first-rate operatic perform- 
ances in this country, is that they are too costly. 
I prophesied years ago that the “ stars,’ with their 
huge salaries, would ruin the market for opera at 
reasonable prices ; and they have done so. America, 
Noith and South, began the process of demoraliza- 
tion, and its effects are now being sorely felt in Europe, 
more especially in this capital, which insists on having 
the best whilst possessing little native talent of its 
own that the public will accept as first rate to replace 
or even to re-inforce the select expensive group 
known as “international ’’ artists. The terms now 
asked by these privileged performers are, I under- 
stand, so incredibly high that they may be said 
in certain instances to border upon the extortionate ; 
and, whether it be to sing in opera or sing records, the 
result of the competition for their services is that the 
ultimate charge to the public is far above what it 
ought to be. Seats at Covent Garden, which cost 
more every season, have reached very nearly double 
the price (at the Bond Street Libraries they are more 
than that) at which they stood in the “‘ palmy days ”’ 


of the Victorian era. This has made opera on the 
grand scale a luxury and an extravagance. Of 
course, for the ten weeks that the undertaking is 
carried on by the Syndicate at the height of the 
London season, the miracle of nightly crowded 
houses is regularly accomplished. But that does not 
prove the system to be a just and beneficial one, 
either for the public or the art whereby it is exploited. 
It simply makes one wish with all one’s heart that 
the long-awaited period of reform had arrived. 
When will it arrive ? Comparatively soon, I think. 
Writing in the midst of an unusually uncertain 
General Election, it would be foolish on my part to 
indulge in deliberate predictions. But I have a 
notion that out of the new Parliament, with a good 
constitutional Government in power, it will be 
found possible to extract the subsidy for a National 
Opera House that this country ought to have been 
provided with a century or so ago. The times are 
eminently ripe for State intervention and support in 
this important direction. The success of the B.B.C. 
proves it; and, if the Government can nationalize 
an enterprise like that, it can just as well appropriate 
an incomplete venture such as the Imperial League of 
Opera, build a real opera house for it, consolidate 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s position as the head of it, 
and convert an uncertainty into the most glorious 
certainty imaginable. For if it is an assured fact 
that the nation wants broadcast music and is going 
to want “ talkie films,” it is not a whit less certain 
that it wants opera of the highest class at prices 
that everyone can afford to pay and sung as a matter 
of course in the language that everyone can under- 
stand. 

I may confess without blushing that I did not 
closely follow the two cycles of the Ring. To sit 
religiously and watchfully through Wagner’s colossal 
tetralogy now constitutes a somewhat fatiguing strain 
upon my powers of concentration. I love it and 
admire its miracles of beauty and achievement as 
much as ever, but am content to leave criticism of 
its interpretation to my younger colleagues. I 
take a pleasure, nevertheless, in reading their opinions 
especially when they deal at close quarters, as it 
were, with the German singers whose work has been 
made familiar either in previous seasons or by their 
gramophone records as reviewed from time to time 
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in these pages. Taking the whole of the recent 
performances in perspective, it struck me that the 
casting of the various characters this year had not 
been very carefully thought out. It was lacking in 
the unity and consistency that ought to be aimed at 
in complete cycles like these. It appeared to have 
been arranged rather with a view to convenience—to 
allot certain characters to the artists who happened 
to be available at the moment. This may, of course, 
have been due to the irregular demands of Berlin 
or other centres upon the time of their leading artists, 
who are now able to go backwards and forwards 
by air in a few hours as they may be called upon 
at either end, though I eannot say positively of 
my own knowledge that this was done. In any case, 
it is always a distinct disadvantage when important 
parts like Wotan and Briinnhilde are allotted to 
different singers during the course of the same cycle, 
as was apparently necessary in these instances. 

For example, Friedrich Schorr and Frida Leider 
gave place after the first Die Walkiire to Rudolf 
Bockelmann and Elisabeth Ohms in Siegfried ; 
while the latter in Gétterdimmerung once made way 
for Frida Leider. The incongruity did not affect 
me personally because of those three performances 
I only witnessed the middle one ; but I know that it 
was doubly a mistake inasmuch as Elisabeth Ohms 
was not nearly at her best in the third act of Siegfried, 
whereas last year she was simply splendid in the 
second act of Gétterdammerung, though not nearly so 
fine as Frida Leider in the closing scene. There 
were other square pegs in round holes. It is hard to 
understand a singer with a confirmed wobble like 
Frau Anna Andrassy being entrusted with the part 
of Erda, whose music demands steadiness and breadth 
if ever music did, and again, with that of Magdalene, 
which is very nearly as exacting. A tremolo like 
hers may be tolerated in the role of the restless 
intrigante, Annina, in Der Rosenkavalier, where it 
doesn’t really matter, but not surely in the later 
Wagner. The handsome Marie Olezewska, with her 
no less beautiful voice, can sing any music, as we are 
well aware. She is a delightful Waltraute, incompar- 
able in the touching long message to her erring sister, 
Briinnhilde ; and she also makes an impressive, 
though not perhaps equally convincing, Ortrud in 
Lohengrin ; but her essentially emotional qualities, 
ever evincing the human touch, are not precisely well 
adapted to the shrewish scoldings of the goddess 
Fricka whose icy moral temperament they cannot 
begin to depict. On the other hand, her winning 
tones have never sounded more enchanting than 
they did in Brangane’s long-drawn notes of warning. 

By the way, the second act of Tristan made 
manifest a curious variety of Teutonic values as 
provided by several different nationalities. The 
Isolde of Frida Leider, peerless in its moments of 
delicate restraint as in its outbursts of tempestuous 
passion, was sadly marred at times through the 


inadequacy of one of the weakest Tristans that has 
ever been heard at Covent Garden. Herr Erik 
Enderlein’s voice sounded dull and uninteresting 
throughout, and during the greater portion of the 
great love duet he sang with a palpable effort and 
uncertainty of intonation that betokened not only 
nervousness but an unreliable method. Yet again 
did Herbert Janssen’s rather light baritone prove 
insufficiently weighty for the part of Kurvenal ; but 
in revenge for this one could intensely enjoy Ivar 
Andrésen’s superb delivery of Konig Marke’s rebuke, 
which has never been surpassed in my experience. 
What a wealth of glorious tone and what welcome 
clarity of dignified declamation! Itis curious how, as 
a rule, these men’s voices begin to sound more power- 
ful relatively on the gramophone than they do in the 
theatre, thanks no doubt, to the liberal amount of 
amplification now in vogue. Alexander Kipnis 
(Hunding and Hagen) was another case in point, but 
I did not notice the difference so particularly in that 
of Lauritz Melchior, whose Siegfried has never come 
out so powerfully at Covent Garden before. In the 
Forging Songs I thought him simply magnificent, 
while the exquisite poetry of the forest scene like- 
wise lost nothing at his hands. 

The other chief successes were won by the new- 
comers Rudolf Bockelmann (Wotan and Hans 
Sachs) and Fritz Wolff (Lohengrin and Walther von 
Stolzing). The former has a singularly smooth 
quality of voice for a genuine basso cantante, and he 
sings with a suavity of manner that matches it. 
Power and sonority impress less than real beauty 
and refinement of style in this artist’s intelligent 
delivery of Wagner’s “infinite melos.” It was a 
pleasure to hear a Wanderer of his type in the subtle 
confab with Albert Reiss’s Mime. This favourable 
impression he confirmed subsequently in Die Meis- 
tersinger (of which I heard the third act, and that 
by wireless) ; on the whole, enough to justify interest 
in the name of Bockelmann whenever any of his 
records may reach these shores. They ought to 
prove exceptionally musical and artistic. The new 
tenor equally won golden opinions. The purity of 
his timbre and its very quality reminded one of that 
splendid tenor, Winkelmann, the first Walther ever 
heard in London; while the long high notes of the 
Preislied were sustained in the final act without the 
slightest trace of effort. Altogether Fritz Wolff 
must be accounted a valuable acquisition, though 
it must be allowed that he needs further study to 
add perfect finish to his method alike as actor and 
singer. But he has youth as well as the voice on 
his side and they count for a great deal. Another 
excellent tenor,in Hans Clemens, lent strength to 
the ensemble both as Loge and David, his remarkable 
ability as a delineator of character being once more 
conspicuous. The Pogner of Alexander Kipnis 
proved, so far as voice was concerned, an even 
greater disappointment than his efforts in the Ring. 
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It was generally surmised that he must have been 
off colour during his recent visit. Per contra the 
gifted Lotte Lehmann lived up to her exalted reputa- 
tion in the fullest degree. She is the ideal Elsa and 
Eva of our time, and those who heard her in either 
part are not likely to forget the treat that her 
accomplished vocal art afforded. The tones of her 
higher register as they soared above the other 
singers in the wonderful quintet of Die Meistersinger 
will haunt the memory for many a day. 

The increased number of broadcasts from Covent 
Garden during the German season was, I am certain, 
enormously appreciated by listeners-in. I took 
full advantage of it myself on those occasions when 
the directorate in its wisdom omitted to request my 
presence at the overcrowded opera house. From 
many quarters I was told that a remarkable advance 
had been noted in the purity of the transmission, 
and such was undoubtedly my own experience. 
Much, however, depends, and quite naturally, 
upon the particular spot or part of the stage from 
which the voice is being projected. (It is not, for 
instance, to be compared either for equality or 
regularity of tonal flow with the effects that our 
London Editor contrives to obtain with those 
interesting gramophone recitals of his as recorded 
every week in The Radio Times.) But the actuality 
of the opera house broadcast is now equalled by the 
clearness of its definition, especially, as I have said, 
when the voices are favourably placed. Take for 
an example the first act of Lohengrin. In his farewell 
to the swan the new tenor, Erik Enderlein, obviously 
suffered through standing so far up-stage, the 
impression created being that of a pretty but 
diminutive voice; but immediately he came down 
to the front the sonority of his tone was at least 
trebled and its unquestionably tenor quality enhanced 
in due proportion. Our British Herald, in the 
person of Dennis Noble was, I fear, made to sound 
less trumpet-toned all through than he really was. 
On the other hand, the effect of different positions 
in the case of Ivar Andrésen was simply magical. 
So long as King Henry was discoursing beneath his 
primeval oak it was his declamation rather than his 
voice that engaged your attention; but when he 
strode forward a few yards and began pouring his 
luscious notes into the broad melody of the Prayer 
it was quite another story. The body of sound was 
so huge, so noble and imposing, that I said to myself: 
‘** Now I am listening in actual fact to the real voice 
of Ivar Andrésen, far removed from all possibility 
of artificial amplification, and I know I am right 
in my opinion about its extraordinary magnitude and 
beauty throughout a scale of exceptional compass. 
It is the finest bass in the world at the present time.” 
Altogether the Prayer came over wonderfully well. 
I could plainly distinguish the lovely tones of Marie 
Olezewska creeping in when Ortrud opens her 
mouth for the first time in the opera; and another 


fine voice was clearly audible in the new Telramund, 
Wilhelm Fassbinder, who was much better liked 
in this part than as Wotan, which he sang the same 
week in the second Walkiire. It was in the latter 
section of the Ring, by the way, that that delightful 
soprano, Meta Seinemeyer, filled the grateful role 
of Sieglinde. She elicited unqualified praise from all 
sides except one, but, as the regular critic of the paper 
in question happened to be away that night attending 
the Dvorak Festival at Prague, there was no 
necessity to pay much heed to the isolated opinion 
of his deputy. 

To what has been said about this year’s Ring 
cycles and of the German performances generally, 
I would add that the evidence of more frequent and 
thorough rehearsing was among the features that 
gave chief satisfaction both to habitués and critics. 
It would be too much to assert that the stage 
business is up to the level that we were used to 
in the old days, and I realize that the end of Covent 
Garden is too near for it to be worth while to provide 
a new mise en scéne in place of the worn-out “ sets ”’ 
now in use. Still those drawbacks may well be en- 
dured if we can hear such supremely fine artists as 
have appeared here this season, and in conjunction 
with them such polished orchestral playing as was 
secured by Bruno Walter and Robert Heger. The 
talented Berlin conductors have never worked harder 
or, perhaps, with such completely satisfying results. 
When they went back to Germany for their Festival 
it was amid a unanimous chorus of critical praise. 
They happily left their superb orchestra behind them, 
but their native choristers (who had put more refine- 
ment into their efforts than usual) they thoughtfully 
took home with them. 

I fear I cannot get beyond the German season 
in these notes. The Italian campaign began just 
too late to allow of my dealing with any part of it 
this month. Only one or two points connected 
with the former remain to be mentioned. A welcome 
feature of the last two performances of Der Rosen- 
kavalier was the return of Elisabeth Schumann. 
Her superiority in the part of Sophie stamped its 
cachet not only on the second act but on the whole 
of the opera wherever she was en scéne. The only 
wonder was that she should have been dropped 
even temporarily in favour of a singer who was 
untried and of uncertain merit. When the perfect 
representative of a part is to be had for the asking, 
and at a reasonable salary, why look farther ? 
Extra performances of Die Walkiire and Gotter- 
dimmerung, given after the completion of the Ring 
cycles, were made notable by the co-operation of a 
couple of native artists in Florence Austral and 
Walter Widdop, with Albert Coates as conductor, 
but with the remainder of the casts much as before. 
I was glad of this, because it is always beneficial 
for Covent Garden audiences to be made to realise 
that what Sir Thomas Beecham has so often said 
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in this regard is true, namely, that we have singers 
of our own capable of holding their own with the 
pick of the Continental stages. In fact, the higher 
the standard of their associates the more credit 
they seem capable of earning for their own efforts. 

It may be said with some exactitude that the 
intervention of the Great War had made most of 
us forget that Lilli Lehmann was still alive. When 
news came of her death, at Berlin last month, quite 
a number of her English friends of the prosperous 
days suddenly sat up and remembered that they 
had not previously heard of her decease. Only a 
very few were aware that the last two decades of 
her life had been spent in something like poverty. 
How that came about I do not pretend to explain, 
though doubtless her country’s troubles helped to 
heighten her own. In her time she earned a very 
great deal of money, but it was always by her sing- 
ing, not her teaching, that she did so. After she 
had retired from the operatic stage at the beginning 
of the century, she completed her well-known book 
Meine Gesangskunst (called in the English version 
How to Sing) and settled down in Berlin as a teacher. 
Yet it was neither this book nor the successes won 
by her pupils that brought her pupils ; it was purely 
the enduring fame of her splendid career as an opera 
singer. Her voice when she was young had a delight- 
ful bird-like quality and she was a most accomplished 
vocalist. She was only thirty-four when I first heard 
her at the production of Der Ring der Nibelungen at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1882, when she sang the 
part of Woglinde, one of the Rhine-daughters. As 
time went on her organ developed into a dramatic 
soprano, while her rare gifts alike as actress and 
singer rose to the highest eminence. She was great 
in many parts, and greatest of all, in my opinion, 
in that of Leonora (Fidelio), one of the half-dozen 
outstanding roles, including Norma, that she sang 
at Covent Garden during her last visit to London 
in 1899. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


P.S.—I have received from MM. Durand, the 
well-known Paris music publisher, a copy of their 
newly-issued vocal score of Tristan and Isolde, 
beautifully printed, with a French text fitted to the 
music by M. Gustave Samazenilh. This last is really 
a remarkable piece of work, and it is the more 
interesting because the greater part of it is from 
Wagner’s own pen, being taken from the Quatre 
Poémes @Opéra, which he published in 1860, at the 
time when he was producing Tannhduser in Paris. 
He himself, therefore, made most of the alterations 
in the music that the use of the French language 
rendered necessary ; or, rather, he did so with the 
assistance of his great political friend and admirer, 
M. Challemel-Lacour; thus ensuring, in combina- 
tion with the piano transcription of Hans von Biilow, 
an edition that is in every sense authoritative. 


Still, it would not have been the perfect thing that 
it is without the powers of skilful adaptation brought 
to bear upon it by M. Samazenilh, who was obviously 
the best man that MM. Durand could have selected 
for the task. The pride that Wagner took in every- 
thing connected with Tristan is evidenced in the 
Lettre sur la musique that he addressed to Frédéric 
Villot and printed as a preface to the Quatre Poémes 
VOpera. In it he says, among other important 
passages, ‘‘ This work may be estimated according 
to the most severe laws that govern my musical 
theories. ... Believe me, there is no greater happi- 
ness than complete spontaneity in the work of 
creation, and that spontaneity I knew when com- 
posing my Tristan.”’ His spirit, therefore, reigns 
actively here alike in the verbal and the musical 
lines of the new French score, and that is why I 
take exceptional pleasure in recommending it to 
the notice of all who know and love the language 
and are willing to enjoy the wonderful music through 
its fascinating medium. 
H. K. 
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HARRIET COHEN 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


HEN Busoni met Harriet Cohen he looked 
at her hands and said: ‘‘ These are the 
smallest and worst hands I have ever seen. 
It would be impossible to play the piano with them. 
You must give music up.” Miss Cohen played to 
him. He was astonished. He could hardly credit 
that such hands could make such fine music. 
Harriet Cohen was born in London and of a family 
that loved music. Her mother 


national Festivals of Contemporary Music which are 
held twice yearly. This was at Salzburg in 1924. 
Here she played the Bax Viola Sonata with Lionel 
Tertis and also took the piano part in John Ireland’s 
Cello Sonata. This was by no means a Solitary 


excursion into chamber music, and indeed she has 
often played in piano quartets and trios with such 
well-known 


ensembles as the Bohemian String 


Quartet of Prague and the 





was an excellent pianist and 
her father played the ’cello 
and composed. From the 
time when she was five her 
father took her to concerts 
and operas. It was but 
natural that in such an 
atmosphere Harriet Cohen 
should try and make music 
for herself almost as soon as 
she could climb on to a 
music stool. Natural or not, 
she did, and soon acquired a 
fluent proficiency. 

At eleven she went to the 
Royal Academy, where she > 
studied the piano with Tobias 
Matthey, gained several 
prizes, and frequently played 
in public. So great was her 
promise that a career as a 
child prodigy was planned 
for her, and with this end in 
view she gave a recital when 
she was thirteen. But, very 
sensibly, this scheme was 
almost immediately aban- 
doned, and her public per- 
formances severely restricted, 








ETE London, Brussels, Virtuoso, 
| Hungarian, and Sevcik string 
| quartets. She has rendered 
very great assistance to 
chamber music at South 
Place and Crowndale Road. 
In 1925 she appeared in 
De Berlin and was at once recog- 
_~ | nised as being one of the 
| most interesting personalities 
of the contemporary concert 
platform. Since then she 
has always been particularly 
welcomed in Germany, and 
Adolph Weissmann con- 
sidered that she has few, if 
any, equals as a Bach player. 
When she recently was in Ber- 
lin she spent an interesting 
afternoon with Einstein, dur- 
ing which he played her Bach 
and Miss Cohen explained 
his famous theory to him! 
She gave her first recital 
in Paris with Joseph Szigeti 
and has since played in 
Vienna, Budapest, the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Leipzig, Warsaw, 








it being felt that the strain 

of continually playing in 

public would ultimately impair her progress. It was, 
therefore, not until 1920 that she reappeared in 
London and gave a further recital, in which she was 
assisted by John Coates. 

She rapidly became very well known to the 
discerning musical public, repeatedly playing at the 
Queen’s Hall concerts. During one Promenade 
season she played as many as five concertos. When 
Sir Henry J. Wood gave his first Bach concert in 
1926 the selected soloists were Harriet Cohen and 
Jelly d’Aranyi. Miss Cohen was also the first 
English pianist to appear at the well-known Inter- 


Geneva, Barcelona, Madrid, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 

In Vienna she had to play encores for over half an - 
hour, and finally the lights of the concert hall had 
to be turned out, because the audience refused to 
leave. At Barcelona she played two concertos with 
Pablo Casals as conductor, and the orchestra 
presented her with bouquets of flowers—this an 
unusual tribute from such a source, and rather 
different from the end of one of her recitals at the 
Wigmore Hall, when an admirer solemnly handed 
her up a pair of loving birds in a cage! It was at 
Barcelona that a large crowd insisted on seeing her 
off at the railway station on her departure to Madrid, 


Vaughan and Freeman, 
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where the Queen of Spain, after hearing her play, 
presented her with a diamond brooch. 

During the last few years Harriet Cohen has very 
successfully inaugurated a musical salon at her home 
in Bryanston Square. Here gather many of London’s 
most famous literary and musical people. 

In her music room are many interesting souvenirs 
of her travels, particularly from Turkey, Crete, and 
Greece. There is also a water colour by Arnold 
Bennett, given to her by the novelist as a memento of 
a holiday which she spent on his yacht in the Solent. 

When she was staying at Harlech she met 
G. B. Shaw and played piano duets with him. Also 
she taught him to fox trot! As to whether G. B. 8. 
liked this type of progression Miss Cohen is silent. 

Another amusing literary reminiscence relates to 
a stay in Dublin. One evening she was at Maud 
Gonne’s house. She sat on a settee between 
“A. E.” and W. B. Yeats, who glowered at each 
other, whilst Miss Cohen tried to relieve the tension 
by telling stories of an imaginary Russian grand- 
father, whom she described as the lover of the 
Empress and a cornet player who earned 200 roubles 
a month. 

Lately she has become an enthusiastic motorist. 


She learnt to drive during her recent continental 


tour, bought a car, and drove halfway across 
Europe. On reaching England she proposed to motor 
to London. It was her first experience of left-hand 
traffic. After covering a few miles her companion 
said, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake leave the car at a garage 
and let’s get in a train!” 

Although Miss Cohen has had many contemporary 
works dedicated to her and has been instrumental in 
giving them their first public performance—particu- 
larly those of Arnold Bax—her reputation chiefly 
rests on her interpretations of Bach. Here her 
playing is as faultless as it is humanly possible to be 
and graced with a lofty intellectual perception which 
is as interesting as it is remarkable. Critical opinion 
on this is so unanimous that the point needs no 
labouring. Kurt Atterburg (it may not be well 
known that in Sweden he is as distinguished a 
critic as a composer), commenting on the occasion 
of her playing in Stockholm, said: ‘‘ She gave us an 
evening of real music,” and I think any pianist 
should be happily satisfied with this praise. The 
literature of the gramophone has certainly been 
permanently enriched by the Bach album which 
Harriet Cohen has made, and which will give many 
of us countless evenings of real music. 

; W. S. MEADMORE. 


mW 


THE OPERAS OF UMBERTO GIORDANO 


OME years ago 
S=: intrepid ad- 

venturer named 
Hammerstein 
erected an imposing 
building in Kings- 
way for the utopian 
purpose of intro- 
ducing to the 
British Opera public 
some untasted deli- 
caciesin the operatic 
cuisine. Delectable 
dishes like Werter 
and Don Quixote 
of Massenet, The 
Miserly Knight of 
Rachmaninov, 
Lakmé of Delibes, 
Pique Dame of 
Tchaikovsky — all 
the creations of 
musical chefs of 
world-wide repute 
—were set before 
the public at truly 
plebeian prices, but apparently nothing but the time-honoured 
menu of operatic fare would suffice, so Mr. Hammerstein, 
like the immortal protagonist of Cervantes’ masterpiece, 
wended his way back to his native village, in this case 





GIORDANO. 


By RICHARD HOLT 


New York, and left behind him, to figure permanently 
as an ironic memorial, the aforesaid opera-house. Dozens 
of interesting operas languish in obscurity because the 
opera public, having learned by heart a handful of works, 
cannot assimilate a new idea or work of art unless it becomes 
congenitally acquainted with it. It gurgled to the strains of 
Star of Eve and Musetta’s Waltz Song while in the cradle, 
and as new truths must masquerade as hoary patriarchs to 
obtain credence, so ‘“‘new”’ operas, although antique in point 
of time, must find modern descendants of Sisyphus to promote 
their cause before they can make headway. 

The operas of Giordano, comprising Mala Vita, Andrea 
Chénier, Fedora, Regina Diaz, Siberia, Marcella, Giove a 
Pompei, Mese Mariano, Madame Sans-Géne, and La Cena 
delle Beffe are a conspicuous example of undeservedly neglected 
Italian opera. The British public does not know them, and 
as Mr. Hammerstein seems to have been the first and last 
would-be thaumaturgus, so far as music in this country is 
concerned, the outlook for Giordano in England would be 
depressing were it not for the fact that the necessarily ephemeral 
propaganda efforts of Mr. Hammerstein have a modern 
substitute, endowed with magical powers, defiant of time and 
space, of which he was not possessed ; I refer to the gramophone, 
which is now the means of resurrecting many a musical Lazarus 
from his tomb. 

Giordano has no esoteric message to expound ; he does not 
present the inscrutable lineaments of a sphinx; but his music 
is sincere and vital, spontaneous and direct. Intuitively 
dramatic and responsive to the veristic claims of the action, 
his forceful treatment of the orchestra alternates with a flowing, 
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exuberant, and voluptuously emotional expressiveness. There 
is a distinctly personal quality in his work, although a broad 
resemblance to Puccini exists; nevertheless, the fact that one 
composer resembles another should be no deterrent to the 
performance of his works, for the argument brings its own 
stultification in as far as, carried to its logical conclusion, 
seeing that a composer resembles himself, it would entail the 
performance of but one of his works. A composer develops, of 
course, but there is a common denominator to all his works ; his 
personality, from which he cannot escape and which it is the 
aim of his artistic creativeness to express. In any case Giordano 
has sufficient musical personality to stand on his own legs, and 
in Andrea Ohénier he has created a masterpiece of which the 
power and originality cannot be gainsaid. Like Puccini, his 
penchant is for the sentimental, but sentiment in his hands 
is neither fulsome nor maudlin, and there is a dignity about 
his full-throated emotionalism and a fragrant contemplative 
melancholy which distinguish his music from the cruder type 
of meridian exuberance. Moreover an examination of his 
scores reveals an attention to detail and a power of piquant 
orchestral comment, which show him to be a sensitive artist 
and a conscientious craftsman, shunning effect for effect’s sake. 
In lyrical eloquence and the writing of refined and moving 
melody he is not easily surpassed, and scarcely ever does he 
degenerate into Neapolitan vulgarity, which, in view of his 
birthplace being near Naples, might be expected. Melody is 
the secret of immortality in music, and melody must be the 
staple of every musical work of lasting value; but melody 
is not enough; it is the stone in the musical jewel, and 
harmony, rhythm, form, etc., are the setting. Giordano’s 
music, with regard to both stone and setting, is of a high 
standard, although doubtless those will dissent who look upon 
the Mass in B Minor or the Ninth Symphony as the norm for 
all earthly art and from insularity of vision fail to perceive that 
life consists in an infinity of disparate parts, which art reflects. 
Sensible people can enjoy both the Mastersingers and Pagliacci, 
for who will deny that Italian opera being based on the more 
elemental passions, the swiftly-moving and full-blooded 
rawness of the melodrama of life are not reproduced in the 
pages of Italian opera with a stark veracity, of which the 
comparatively phlegmatic German composer, or the French 
musician, with his finesse and greater subtlety, are incapable ? 
It is Giordano’s merit that, while voicing the sweeping 
emotionalism of the whole school of Italian opera-writers, he 
has succeeded in making the vehicle of the throbbing rhetoric 
of passion a more poetic and dignified one. There is a sense of 
architecture in his arias and a felicity in his orchestral com- 
mentaries, which make the scores of his operas interesting 
from the purely musical point of view. He has, furthermore, 
a strong sense of colour and atmosphere, and in the balance 
between the vocal and instrumental parts he shows a fine 
discretion. 

So far as the gramophone is concerned records exist which 
form an eloquent proof of Giordano’s powers, and it may 
= of interest to devote the remainder of this article to 
them. 


Mala Vita (1892) was his first opera, and as the title suggests, 
the subject was not one for prudes and eventually had to be 
purged of some of its more emphatic verisimilitude, being 
re-christened The Vow. It contains some fine music, but is, 
of course, immature. As English records exist of only Andrea 
Chénier, Fedora, and La Cena delle Beffe the other operas will 
have to be passed over, with the hope that the omission will 
soon be made good. 

Of Andrea Chénier, based on the French Revolution, the 
following records are obtainable: Son sessant anni, H.M.V. 
D.A.351; Titta Ruffo, The complaint of Gerard the lackey ; 
a fine rendering in Ruffo’s powerful style. (Franci’s fine record 
(Columbia) of this item has been withdrawn.) Un di all’azzwrro 
spazio, H.M.V. D.B.1143 (Martinelli); a magnificent record ; 
this is Andrea Chénier’s monologue of indignation against the 


French aristocrats. On the other side is Come un bel di di 
maggio, the poet’s last poem composed in the shadow of the 
guillotine. Both are sung by Martinelli with declamatory 
strength and passionate sincerity. The interpretation is 
faultless and the recording thrilling. In the opera, after the 
last song, Andrea Chénier is joined in prison by Madeleine, 
who, with touching fidelity, perishes with him. This record 
therefore leads directly into the thrilling duet which brings the 
opera to a conclusion. Fortunately the duet has been embodied 
in a really wonderful record, namely Parlophone E.10619, 
which is one of the finest pieces of singing on any record. 
The artists are Tino Pattiera and Meta Seinemeyer, and they 
have voices which render to perfection the ecstasy and drama 
of the final duet, which is one of Giordano’s best inspirations. 
The second side opens with a prolonged note by both voices 
which catches the breath in its intensity. If this and the 
Martinelli record will not kindle enthusiasm for Giordano 
nothing else will. 


H.M.V. D.A.116, Caruso, Un bel di; a fine rendering in 
Caruso’s inimitable style. H.M.V. D.1146, Eric Marshall, 
Nemico della Patria; a good straightforward rendering of 
Gerard’s fervid piece of ironic declamation. Better is 
Columbia L.2065, Formichi singing the same excerpt with 
power and conviction. H.M.V. D.B.1118, Pertile, is an 
excellent record of Un di all’azzurro spazio, previously men- 
tioned, having Vesti la giubba on the reverse side. Pertile has 
a fine voice and a highly-charged temperament; if he has a 
fault it is a tendency to hysterical utterance which obscures 
the musical outline, but he is a vibrant and sincere artist, 
and this record is a splendid one. Columbia L.2055, Ippolito 
Lazaro, has the same items as the Martinelli record; but the 
latter is immeasurably the superior, Lazaro’s rendering lacking 
the imagination, glow, and vocal beauty of Martinelli’s . Two 
other records, both Parlophone, must be mentioned, and they 
are both deserving of high praise. R.20025, Lotte Lehmann, 
has Madeleine’s great aria from Act III, My threshold with 
blood was crimsoned. She gives an impassioned and dramatic 
interpretation of this song. On the reverse is one of Jensen’s 
poetical songs, Murmuring Breezes. The second record, E.10521, 
is an orchestral fantasia by the Dajos Bela Orchestra. Itisa 
splendid record and conveys a good idea of the style and themes 
of the opera, although, of course, no opera can be judged by 
a selection on one record. This record is of course indispensable 
to anyone interested in the work. 


Fedora.—The beautiful Jeritza record and the one by Gigli 
from this opera having been withdrawn from the H.M.V. 
catalogue, only one electrical record remains, that by Martinelli 
H.M.V. D.A.861. It contains the very beautiful aria Amor ti 
vieta di non amar (which had to be repeated when the opera was 
first given in 1898) and Mia Madre, mia vecchia Madre. Both 
represent Martinelli at his best, and the former is a melodic 
gem of exquisite beauty. La Cena delle Beffe (The Buffoon’s 
Supper) is Giordano’s last opera, and is founded on a lurid 
episode of the Medici period. The H.M.V. record, D.A.919, 
by Antonio Cortis, is a very impressive one; Ah, che tormento 
and Mi svestii reveal Giordano’s rare faculty of combining 
beauty of utterance with dramatic realism. Any reader who 
purchases this remarkable record will enhance his enjoyment 
of it by purchasing the libretto, as no single work dealing with 
opera gives any description or even reference to the opera, 
which, if on a level with these extracts, represents Giordano 
at his best. 

It is to be hoped that the present article will serve to awaken 
the interest of gramophone enthusiasts, who are also lovers of 
Italian opera, in the work of Giordano, as music of such 
excellence deserves to be known. Those who are acquainted 
with his work as a whole are divided between Andrea Chénier 
and Siberia as his finest effort, but in any case Siberia, which 
utilises the Volga Boat Song, contains some beautiful music 
worthy of being recorded. 

RicHAaRD HOLT. 
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A GRAMOPHONE MUSIC HALL 


By ROGER WIMBUSH 
Illustrations by LISSENDEN. 


has proved its field to be a wide one, for not 
only has it given us all that is best in music, 
but it has brought into the homes of the people the 
voices-of the great, the songs of birds, pages of drama 
and the varied personalities of the modern music hall. 
~}Nobody can now deny the revival of music-hall 
entertainment, and the re-opening of the London 
Palladium as a variety theatre has established 
the fact that there is a large public for this form 
of amusement. In these 
“refined ” days, when we 
prefer to talk of variety 
theatres, I hope readers will 
not be shocked if I call 
them by their original name. 
(The B.B.C. have even gone 
‘(¥ a step further and now 
talk about ‘“ vaudeville.”’) 
—— A great many people sadly 
. under-estimate the art of 
the music-hall artist. They 
forget that unlike the actor 
he has no definite text to 
interpret and that for fifteen 
minutes he has to amuse an audience entirely through 
his own ingenuity. He stands or falls on his own 
merits and is usually in no way responsible to an 
author or producer. 

The entertainment of the music hall has always 
been prominent in the gramophone world almost 
since the invention of the first talking machine; in 
fact a large majority of the early experimental 
records were of popular singers and comedians. It is 
interesting to notice that the early records of such 
masters as George Robey and Harry Tate are even 
to-day in great demand and as popular as ever. 
These are instances to show how even in such 
imperfect days the gramophone succeeded in catching 
the spirit of the music hall. In this series of articles 
we shall consider the representation of the music hall 
on the gramophone and see how far the records of the 
acknowledged “stars”? are real portraits of their 
living selves. 

As test cases we will take the records of certain 
artists and severely cross-examine them. These 
performers fall roughly under two headings—the 
“‘ jazzists”” and the comedians. I do not mean to 
infer that serious music is debarred from the halls, 
but although we are often treated to some fine 


[ites the past few years the gramophone 






NOBLE SISSLE. 


singing and playing the amount is naturally small. 
The sales reports of leading dealers show that the 
‘* jazzists ” are far and away the better sellers, and 
there can be no doubt that their particular art is 
more adaptable to the gramophone. The spoken 
word is very hard to “ put across” on a record, 
however successful a comedian may be on the stage 
or ‘‘ over the air,” as Mr. Flotsam would say. Most 
people, after hearing a funny record about six times, 
want to burn it, and in fact the chief function of 
the comedian on the 
gramophone is to enter- 
tain its owner’s friends, 
acting as a kind of 
family jester. 

To return to the 
‘* jazzists.” These can 
be sub-divided into 
singers and instru- 
mentalists. Of the 
singers, Noble  Sissle 
(Parlophone) has been 
enjoying a tremendous 
vogue. His appear- 
ances in this country 
are not numerous and 
his records sell on their 
merits as records. He sings rhythmically and despite 
a very pronounced accent has sufficient personality 
to hold an audience. On the stage he appears in a 
dinner jacket with a bowler hat at the correct angle 
and a black stick complete with silver top. Apart 
from an accompanist who beams complacently on 
the audience, these are his only properties, and he 
makes full use of them. Mr. Sissle composes a great 
many of his songs, being responsible for Nebraska 
and Dakota, where his ingenuity for finding rhymes 
is given full scope. 


I had the opportunity the other day of hearing 
Mr. Sissle’s performance on the Vitaphone at a 
West End cinema. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Eube Blake, his old partner with 
whom he made one or two early recordings. I had to 
admit that it was not as good as the real thing, but 
at the same time to anyone who enjoys really good 
rhythmic singing by a man who is a past master at 
the art, Sissle’s latest records are sure to make an 
appeal. Incidentally he is accompanied on the 
gramophone by what the label describes as his 
‘“* Sizzling Syncopators,”’ who really are not as bad 
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as the name might imply. Quite often the accom- 
paniment is as clever as the voice, so that taken all 
in all the records are good value. There is little to 
choose between them ; try 
Dakota for a start, and 
if you like it you can 
go ahead without any 
qualms. I suppose that 
the nearest feminine 
equivalent to Sissle is 
Ann Suter (Dominion). 
She differs in one import- 
ant aspect in that she 
largely depends on physi- 
cal movement. She makes 
her points with gestures 
rather than with her 
voice, and consequently 
the records she has made do not really do her justice. 
On the stage she wears a perfectly plain red velvet 
dress and she is independent of any properties except 
an occasional hat to depict a given 
type. She is extraordinarily vivacious 
and seems to fire her audience with an 
electric enthusiasm; you just have to 
take notice whether you like her or 
not. Simply bursting with what the 
Americans call “pep,” she sings any- 
thing that is sufficiently syncopated. I 
hardly think she could be sentimental 
if she tried. 

The success of the Trix Sisters 
(Columbia) shows that there is a definite 
public for female interpreters of jazz. 
No woman, not even the inimitable 
Sophie Tucker, has the same following 
in this country as, say, Layton and 
Johnstone, but there are one or two 
whose personality demands attention. 
These in particular make excellent 
records since they chiefly rely on vocal harmony, 
and if the listener can imagine the two sisters in 
the daintiest of evening frocks (not a great strain 
on the imagination, surely) he will be enjoying all 
there is to enjoy. Their rendering of I’m crazy over you 
is worth hearing if only for the amazing imitation 
of the saxophone towards the end. 

To these may be added the names of Elsie Carlisle 
(Dominion) and the Three Australian Boys (Parlo- 
phone), all of whom have one common denominator, 





THE TRIX SISTERS. 





GRACIE FIELDS. 


in that they sing with a rhythmic “snap” as 
compared with the sentimentalists with whom I 
shall deal next month. Jack Smith, the whisper- 
ing baritone, who tries so 
hard to take us into his 
confidence, adopts a really 
confidential attitude on the 
stage which should be visu- 
alised’ in listening to any 
of his records (H.M.V.). 
Sitting at the piano, he 
turns to face the audience, 
and putting his left forearm 
along the top of the piano, 
accompanies himself with a al 
his right hand. If after this “ - 

you cannot realise that he is a 
‘sweet on someone sweet 

as sugar” or “ wants to get right back to Tennessee ”’ 
there is no hope for you! 

Miss Gracie Fields, from Lancashire, is too well 
known to need any introduction at this 
stage of her career. Her success is en- 
tirely due to sheer hard work, beginning 
from the bottom rung of the ladder. A 
well-known music critic has said that 
had she been bornin any country but our 
own she would be singing leading roles 
in grand opera. We all know what she 
can do with her voice, and given the 
right training at the right time, we 
might possibly have heard her at 
Covent Garden instead of the Victoria 
Palace! Her records, which she has 
made for H.M.V., capture her person- 
ality most successfully, although of 
late there have been signs of shrillness. 
Her first record of Because I love you 
and My blue heaven is surely her best, 
and for a really astounding top note I 
would suggest So tired. 

Ann Penn has been broadcasting a good deal lately, 
and must be familiar to most people by now. As a 
mimic she is excellent but not so good when singing 
under her own name asit were. She has made arecord 
of her mimicry (H.M.V.) which is good entertainment 
if you are acquainted with the originals. I have heard 
it said that in many cases she is better than her 
victims; surely no further recommendation is 
required ! 





(To be continued.) 
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SOME BACH RECORDS 


By A. C. PRAEGER 


OHANN SEBASTIAN BACH bequeathed to the world a 

mighty heritage of some thousand compositions, only a few 

of which were printed during his lifetime, the majority 
having been neglected until Mendelssohn revived the 
St. Matthew Passion in Berlin, in 1829, exactly one hundred 
years after its production. This performance contained the 
germ from which sprang an outbreak of enthusiasm for Bach 
which culminated in the formation of the Bach-Gesellschaft 
at Leipsic, as a memorial of the centenary of his death. It is 
due to the efforts of this Institution that the bulk of his 
compositions has now been published and may be obtained in 
comparatively cheap forms. 

In so far as Gramophonists are concerned the demand for 
Bach would appear to be limited, judging by the amount of 
his music already accessible in record form. Many of the items 
are transcriptions, i.e., arrangements for instruments other than 
that for which they were originally composed, and there is also 
some duplication. This hardly occasions cause for - elation 
but may be trusted to produce an echo of thankfulness on the 
part of the more eclectic, who turn in weariness from the 
sickening inanities of Jazz on the one hand, and the utter 
incomprehensibility of ultra-modernism (whatever this term 
may be distorted to convey) on the other. 

Bach, who was imbued with a deep religious feeling, was an 
organist, and the influence of his vocation on his creative 
genius is apparent, as by far the numerically greater part of 
his compositions was devoted to the service of the Church. 
The same influence is to be observed in most of his instrumental 
music which is meditative and introspective, compelling 
attraction by its inexhaustible depths of meaning. 

Of orchestral records, a fine example is the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor (H.M.V. D.1428, 12in., 6s. 6d.) played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski. 
This is a transcription of the well-known composition for the 
organ. The arrangement has, on the whole, been well done 
and there are none of those incongruities and flippancies 
which mar some of the Bach transcriptions I have heard. As 
an organist, I feel that the dignified stolidity of organ tone, 
under the influence of which the work was conceived, has been 
replaced by that of the most emotional medium in music, 
barring the human voice, and a new element is introduced 
occasioning a sense of loss. However, there is some little 
gain. The ornamental demisemiquaver passages in the 
Toccata and in the Coda to the Fugue are eminently “ string ”’ 
passages, and they come off better on the Philadelphia violins 
than on any organ I know. Some criticism could be passed 
on the exaggerated rubato employed in the Toccata and on the 
transference of the pauses from the rests to the notes 
immediately preceding. The occasional imperfection in the 
unison of the violins also calls for notice, as for instance on the 
sustained A following the mordent in the first bar of the Toccata ; 
but the playing generally is so good as to atone for these 
lapses. The recording is excellent and I would advise Bach 
devotees to procure this disc. 

Another very fine record by the Philadelphia Orchestra is the 
Prelude in E flat minor, No. 8 of the immortal ‘ 48” (H.M.V. 
D.1464, 12in., 6s. 6d.). This has been transcribed for strings 
and harp, wood-wind and horns being introduced in the last 
four bars. I think it has gained by the process, the sostenuto 
effect obtained being impossible on any piano. Playing and 
recording are excellent and no gramophonist should miss this. 
On the reverse is a transcription for Orchestra of the Chorale 
I call upon Thee, Jesus, which also is beautifully done—the 
best of good taste being displayed in its treatment and reflected 


by the performers. I think these two records just mentioned 
would convert any waverer who has doubts as to his ability 
to appreciate Bach. 

There has recently been released by H.M.V. a new record of 
the Air on the G string, as Wilhelmj’s transcription of a move- 
ment from the Orchestral Suite in D has become known. 
This is played, and splendidly played, by the New Symphony 
Orchestra with Dr. Sargent conducting (B.2913, 3s.). This 
particular transcription has come in for a good deal of unfavour- 
able comment on the part of those who prefer to hear the 
movement in its original form. The question of transcriptions 
is a very vexed one and can only be decided by the taste of the 
individual. A great deal depends upon the suitability of the 
new medium to be employed—can it adequately convey the 
original idea and intention, without mutilation or addition ? 
A great deal more depends upon the way in which the transcrip- 
tion is made. That Bach himself resorted to the making of 
transcriptions is evidently overlooked by those who condemn 
Wilhelmj, who has not changed the medium, but has very 
much intensified it. The gain in effect by the Air being played 
by all the violins, and the transposition of the movement a 
whole tone down in order to utilise the greater sonority of the 
open G string do not call for any special pleading. In the 
record under notice the ensemble of the violins is most excellent 
and they sound as much like one performer as could be desired. 
The repeat of the first part is played, that of the second part 
is omitted. The recording is nearly perfect, but I wish it were 
possible to dispense with the Contra Fagotto which is used to 
reinforce the Basses—especially in a movement of this character. 
The embouchure is distinctly audible, and the quality of the 
tone is foreign to that of a string bass. In the records of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra I do not think there is any 
such adventitious aid, nor the need for it, the effect of the 
*cellos and basses being such as to lead the ear to conclude that 
an army corps of these instruments is engaged. 

A very delightful record is that of the Concerto in D minor, 
for two violins, played by Kreisler and Zimbalist, with the 
accompaniment of a string quartet (H.M.V. D.B.587-8, 12in., 
8s. 6d. each). The soloists are well matched—their tone 
synchronises perfectly—and they are ably and unobtrusively 
accompanied. The one thing which causes disappointment 
is that a cut of thirteen bars is made in the slow movement, 
from letter B to two bars before D (Augener’s edition). Much 
important and most interesting material is omitted, and the 
movement—only fifty bars in all—is reduced by more than a 
quarter of its length. It is hard to find any excuse for this, and 
the inclusion of an excerpt by Tchaikowsky on the reverse 
of the second record, charming as this is, does not compensate 
for the mutilation of Bach’s work. It is interesting to note that 
Kreisler alters a certain E flat in the 14th and 48th bars to E 
natural. It is not easy to see why he makes the alteration since 
an examination of the context and comparison with the same 
passage where it occurs for the 2nd violin (who plays E flat) 
establishes E flat as the correct note. Although this is a non- 
electric recording the tone is extraordinarily good. On my 
gramophone (which is running correctly) the pitch of these 
records at 78 revolutions is F flat (diapason normal) so I have 
been playing them at 77 revs. which restores the correct 
pitch. It is possible that the record was made at the higher 
pitch in order to secure the increased brilliance which the greater 
tension of the strings affords. 

When the change of pitch to diapason normal was introduced 
at the Queen’s Hall, some years ago, the general impression 
was that whilst the wind gained in mellowness by the lower 
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pitch, the strings had sacrificed a certain amount of brilliance 
and intensity by the change. 

The Italian Concerto for harpsichord, played by Mrs. Gordon 
Woodhouse (H.M.V. D.1281-2, 12in., 6s. 6d. each) affords a very 
fascinating contrast to the tone of the piano to which our 
ears have become accustomed. The harpsichord lends itself 
peculiarly well to gramophonic reproduction, and its tone 
is consonant with the style of the music written for it, whereas 
the percussive tone of the piano is frequently very much out 
of the picture when it is utilised to interpret music composed 
for its forerunner. The playing and recording are alike 
excellent, and I would commend these records to those in 
search of placid mental refreshment. On the reverse of the 
second record will be found three short movements of Bach 
in a lighter vein, a Polonaise, a March, and a Musette, all of 
which are delightful. 

Some piano records of Harold Samuel must be mentioned 
here. I wish I had more space to devote to this artist’s records; 
they deserve an article to themselves, and would repay the 
exertion! The Prelude, Allemande and Courante from the 
Partita in B flat (H.M.V. D.1053, 12in., 6s. 6d.) are played with 
that velvety touch and delicate appreciation of values which 
lend such charm to Samuel’s interpretations of Bach. The 
piano tone is excellent and realistic. 

Before leaving the instrumental records I must refer to that 
of the Organ Prelude and Fugue in B minor, played by 
Dr. Bairstow and recorded in York Minster (H.M.V. C.1534-5, 
12in., 4s. 6d. each), After comparing it with many records 
of the same class I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the 
finest organ record [I have come across. The playing and 
registration are superb and the recording is equally good. Such 
a record is invaluable in these days when the organ is being 
debased in the cinemas to imitate any kind of noise from the 
barking of a dog to a peal of thunder. Since probably more 
people go to the picture houses than to Church or an Organ 
Recital, it is not hard to foresee how the organ—the King of 
instruments—will come to be regarded, and it is in a spirit of 
deep gratitude that I acclaim this splendid record of legitimate 
organ-playing. 

Elisabeth Schumann sings in her inimitable style For Love 
my Saviour suffered, from the St. Matthew Passion, with a 
flute obbligato by John Amadio and orchestral accompaniment 
(H.M.V. D.1410, 12in., 6s. 6d.), and on the reverse The end is 
come, from the 159th Church Cantata, with an oboe obbligato 
by Leon Goossens. These records are valuable as studies in 
phrasing and diction, apart from their charm as examples of 
a vocalist who sings all the time, in the true sense of the word, 
avoiding all meretricious tricks of mere vocal display. The 
consummate ease with which Mme. Schumann sings dis- 
tinguishes her as one of the few great exponents of the art of 
bel canto, and these records are really worth their weight in gold. 

Another Aria from the St. Matthew Passion, Have mercy 
Lord on me, sung by Maartje Offers (H.M.V. D.B.907, 12in., 
8s. 6d.), is a good example of this fine contralto’s voice and 
method. The long phrases in this difficult solo, with its 
awkward melodic intervals and restless rhythm, have no 
terrors for this accomplished artist who maintains her control 
and a high level throughout. 

A fine choral record, also from the St. Matthew Passion, is 
We bow our heads, sung by the Westminster Abbey Special 
Choir, and recorded in the Abbey, with organ accompaniment 
(H.M.V. D.1084, 12in., 6s. 6d.). There is a nice feeling about 
this and the quality of the boys’ tone is very fine. Towards 
the end two instrumental interludes of twelve bars each are 
omitted, in order to keep within the limits of the disc, but this 
is a case of judicious pruning, not ruthless cutting. 

All the foregoing records emanate from the Gramophone 
Company, whose catalogue contains a larger selection of 
Bach records than that of any other recording company. 

Columbia is next in order of numerical importance, and it is 
pleasing to be able to state that from the catalogues of these 
two companies a very fine nucleus for a Bach library can be 
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formed since there is less over-lapping and duplication than in 
the cases of some other composers. 

From the Columbia catalogue I have selected the Concerto in 
D minor for two violins, played by Alma Rosengren-Witek 
and Anton Witek, with the accompaniment of a string orchestra, 
(Col. 9681-2, 12in., 4s. 6d. each). The orchestra does not 
sound like a big one, but it is efficient, and the inclusion of a 
double bass, is, of course, a great advantage, as many of the 
bass passages call for 16-ft. tone which the ’cello is not able to 
supply. The solo parts are well played, and although there 
is not that wonderful matching of the tone, as in the case of 
Kreisler and Zimbalist, I think this is more than atoned for 
by the fact that not a note is omitted. Coupled with the great 
difference in the price, I shall not be surprised if this proves to 
be the more popular of the recordings of this Concerto at 
present available. 

There is a good record of the Aria Comfort sweet, my Jesus 
comes, sung by Dora Labbette, with a flute obbligato by Robert 
Murchie and orchestral accompaniment (Col. 9347, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). This is most enjoyable as the singer was in excellent 
voice when this record was made and sings this air charmingly, 
with suave tone and perfect phrasing. The beauty of the 
record is much enhanced by the exquisite playing of the 
flute obbligato. The accompaniment and recording are as good 
as could be desired. 

Of greater importance, however, are the records of the first 
nine Preludes and Fugues from the “48,” played by Harriet 
Cohen and recorded by the Columbia company. These are 
issued in an album with some lucid explanatory notes by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland (Col. 2239-44, 12in., 6s. 6d. each). It 
will be seen that in order to possess oneself of a set of these 
records an expenditure of £1 19s. 0d. will be involved. Let 
me say at once I consider they are worth it and are cheap at 
the price, seeing that they provide hours upon hours of profitable 
enjoyment and food for meditation. Miss Cohen’s playing is 
delightful, full of thought and replete with an understanding of 
Bach’s idiom and depth of feeling. Of course there are some 
small points in which she challenges criticism, as, for instance, 
the tendency to play chords in arpeggio, the notes of which, as 
printed in any edition with which I am familiar, are intended 
to be sounded simultaneously (4th Prelude), and the excessively 
slow tempo adopted for the 8th Prelude which interferes with 
the sense of continuity. The 5th Fugue also is played very 
much slower than is usual, but in this case I feel it is a distinct 
gain and enhances the nobility of the subject. The doubling 
of the bass-note at the octave below, in Fugue 4, at the pedal- 
point in bar 105, requires some defending. As to the enrich- 
ment of the effect there can be no doubt, but once the principle 
of “improving” is conceded, it is hard to see where it will lead. 

There are some curious discrepancies in the pitch of these 
records, concerning which I am in communication with the 
Columbia Company. Otherwise, the recording of these Preludes 
and Fugues is excellent, the piano-tone being as faithfully 
reproduced as present conditions render possible. I hope the 
demand for these nine will be such as to encourage the issue of 
the remainder at no distant date. 

Any reference to Bach and the Gramophone would be 
incomplete which did not take cognisance of the recent recording 
by Brunswick of the six Brandenburg Concertos, under the 
direction of Mr. Anthony Bernard. Unfortunately, as I am given 
to understand, unforeseen circumstances have delayed their 
release ; but I have been enabled to examine and test those of 
the records which are in existence. I can only express &@ 
fervent hope that the difficulties which have delayed their 
appearance may soon be overcome. They provide so excellent 
and important a contribution to serious gramophone literature 
that their withholding assumes the dimension of a disaster. 

As previously stated, the records I have dealt with by no 
means exhaust the list of those obtainable, but they should 
serve to whet the musical appetite for that which is music in 
reality and not merely in name. 

A. C. PRAEGER. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY. 


124-126. International String Quartet: String Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 168 (Schubert). 


There is an Eulenburg miniature score of this quartet (1s.), 
and I sincerely hope that every one who purchases these 
records will get it. One can, of course, get a lot of pleasure 
out of listening to a quartet without a score, but I fancy that 
even the best of us miss a good deal—at first hearing, at any 
rate—unless we allow our eyes to give an occasional cue to 
our ears. 


In spite of its three-figure opus number the B flat quartet 
is a work of Schubert’s boyhood. He composed it in 1814, 
when he was seventeen years of age. Now a Mozart or a 
Schubert may by the grace of genius achieve an apparently 
easy technique at a time when less precocious writers are still 
struggling with their harmony and counterpoint. But not 
even genius can endow a callow youth with the wealth of 
experience, the strength of individuality, that are essential to 
the creation of a masterpiece. Only an occasional flash 
presages what is to come. One such flash Schubert assuredly 
had in 1814, and Gretchen am Spinnrade was the result. But 
here in the quartet, while we note the familiar fluency, the 
inexhaustible fountain of inspiration, it is only very occasionally 
that we catch the deeper lyrical note of the later chamber 
music. 

There is nothing remarkable about the form of the work. 
It is composed in the usual shape, an opening Allegro (two 
sides), an Andante (two sides), a Minuet (one side), and a 
quick Finale (one side). The first movement is light and 
graceful, but parts of the Andante are rather more deeply 
felt; the melody at the beginning (on the second violin) is 
genuinely moving and the closing bars of the movement are 
worthy of Schubert at his best. The Minuet reminds us of the 
rustic merriment of Haydn (whose death had taken place only 
five years before the composition of the quartet). But there 
is a subtle difference in the flavour, and if the reader will play 
over the first of Schubert’s “ Thirty-six Waltzes’’ (Op. 9), 
written in 1818, he will see whence it comes. Haydn belonged 
to the old order, the order of the minuet ; Schubert, even at 
the age of seventeen, was unquestionably a product of the 
new age, the age of the waltz. His minuet is a minuet only 
by courtesy, and in the Trio that follows it he proclaims even 
more emphatically his allegiance to the characteristic dance 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Finale is a vivacious little affair in which the first violin 
sprinkles showers of quavers over the more deliberate chords 
of the other instruments. There are suggestions here of the 
haste with which Schubert worked ; the first movement was 
apparently written in four and a half hours during the night 


of September 5th-6th, and the whole quartet was completed 
in eight days. 

M. Mangeot and his friends pay us the compliment of treating 
us as musicians. There is none of that over-anxiety to make 
points, that dwelling on the obvious, that are the signs either 
of incomplete artistry or of a desire to impress an uncultured 
public. Everything is there, but it is put before us unobtru- 
sively, so that we see the quartet fairly without any of the 
distortion due to needless emphasis on details. The recording 
18 not over-loud, but quite loud enough, and the string tone 
is admirably free from any metallic edge. Last, but not least, 
I must mention the thorough understanding between the four 
performers and the preservation in the process of recording 
of their excellent balance. 

Pik. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


C.1662-3 (12 in., 9s.). Virtuoso String Quartet, with 
J. Cockerill, R. Murchie, and C. Draper: Introduction 
and Allegro (Ravel); and Quartet alone: Third Novelette 
(Frank Bridge). 


This is good value. Ravel is worth collecting, because he 
represents so well one side of post-Debussyan French music, 
and because his limitations are so significant in that country’s 
present-day art. Calvocoressi says of him that he “ has little 
use for the elusive, and is not content with atmosphere ’’ and 
that ‘‘ he evinces an unfailing capacity for renovation.”’ The 
trouble is that we are just a little too conscious of his aiming 
at renovation. He does it so cleverly, and delights us with 
such fantasies of colour and, at times, such straightforwardness 
of purpose (for example, in the last inch of the first side of 
this piece), that we cannot complain about the entertainment 
tax ; but there is not, at the back of it, that something deeper 
and more fundamental in human feeling that is at the back 
of really great art. Call him a “little master” if you will; 
he sometimes seems to challenge the easy word ; but I doubt 
if he is likely to last in most memories, as say, Franck is. 
Ravel, with all his renovation (a better word, for him, than 
“ innovation ”) stands in an uncertain pose in a time of flux. 
I think we can, with care, “‘ place ’’ him now sufficiently well ; 
but where will posterity put him? I can strongly recommend 
these records of one of his most immediately attractive works. 
My only grief is that Mr. Murchie’s name is misspelt 
“Murchy.”” The Virtuoso players make a big, resounding 
affair of the Bridge—one of those well-made pieces that are 
tuneful and pleasantly stimulating, without leaving any very 
strong impression on the mind. I think these players are 
aw a shade too insistent, and their tone comes out rather 

ard. 


D.1634 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Budapest String Quarteto: Andante 
Cantabile from Quartet in D, Op. 11 (Tchaikovsky). 


Is it really worth while continuing to record this movement, 
whilst so much chamber music is not done? I find this 
performance perfectly adequate, though a little too loud for 
my choice. But the thing has been done so often that I hope 
we may take this as the last recording there need be. It is 
well worth buying, if one wants to preserve a sound and 
sensible reading of the charming tune. 
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COLUMBIA. 


L.2290-2293 (12in., 26s.). Capet String Quartet: Quartet 
in C, K. 465 (Mozart). 


One record to each of the first two movements; one side 
and part of another to the Minuet ; two and part of a third 
to the Finale. 


The Lener Quartet recorded this, and did it so richly that 
the Capet playing may suffer in most people’s opinion, by 
comparison. I think we are getting to know the measure of 
the Capet people now, after hearing them in late Beethoven 
and Mozart. Their method brings out the logic of the music 
and subdues excitement. The drawback is that classical music 
ought to have its excitement ; but not of the easy emotional 
kind. The deeper the rarer here; and some will always 
prefer the reticent to the heart-on-sleeve. I find a dignity in 
this playing that appeals to me. It allows me to make my 
own reading of the music, which some quartets will not. One 
does not want (if one really knows the music) to be nudged 
every few notes, to be told to ‘‘ Listen to this!’’ or asked 
“Did you spot that lovely bit? ”’ It is all a matter of taste 
and (largely) experience, I feel. This Capet playing reminds 
me more of the pre-electrical days than does that of any other 
quartet. The volume and quality are brought up, of course, to 
something like the large modern scale; yet there is a feeling 
of our (not their) not being quite ‘‘inside’’ the playing— 
something like the feeling that broadcasting gives—as if the 
performance were being ‘‘controlled’’ (that insufficiently 
realised great drawback of the broadcasting system). There 
will probably grow up amongst gramophiles a gentle Capet 
cult ; their work will appeal to perhaps a minority, whilst the 
majority will cleave to the Lener. In fairness to the former 
conscientious and meritable artists, we should hear both sides 
before deciding, and there may be some works in which we 
shall prefer C. to L, and others in which L. will have it over C. 


L.2304, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 (12in., 39s.).—London String Quartet : 
Quartet in D minor (Franck). In album. 
Second movement begins on fourth side, third movement 
on sixth. Last movement takes two records. 


Everyone will have his ideal quartet for this work. Of the 
four or five we know best in recording (one of them, the Virtuoso 
has recorded it before), the L.S.Q. has the special virtue, for 
Franck, that it does not urge overmuch. It is lucid, calm, all 
through ; there is sufficient foree—is there sufficient emotion ? 
I find no lack, but those who like to have everything told them 
by the players (not leaving something for the composer to 
whisper) may prefer a more palpably zealous and expanding 
style. These players have all individuality, and sometimes 
their blend is less creamy than that of other quartets. I 
like the leader’s suggestion of the phrasing, that leads us on in 
broad sweeps. Some of his high loud notes stand out of the 
curve; presumably, the recording, or the instrument, responds 
a trifle unduly there. 

Franck thought for twenty years of writing a quartet, and 
only began the actual composition near the end of his life, when 
he was 66. This work of the “ years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind ” contains two extremely fine and closely-wrought 
pieces of uncommon textual and structural interest, besides 
the brilliant Scherzo (the work of ten days) and the magnificent 
slow movement, which d’Indy rightly says is not surpassed in 
elevated beauty by anything since the late Beethoven quartets. 
I am grateful to the L.S.Q. for the integrity of its interpretation, 
the way in which it allows us to evoke those “‘ sweet views which 
in our world above can never well be seen,” rather than attempt- 
ing to do all the work of evocation for us. The sustained 
tensility of the playing, its clarity and reticence, please me better 
than would greater richness and more exciting sonority. I 
like rather to feel the calm security of participation in “ the 
primal sympathy, Which having been must ever be” between 
our benefactor, Franck, and us. 


EDISON BELL. 


X.547 (12in. 4s. 6d.).—Poltronieri String Quartet : Minuet 
(Mozart) and Scherzo (Cherubini). 


The Poltronieri players will be remembered for their clever 
N.G.S performances of Borodin and the Malipiero fireworks. 
These two extracts make a pleasant interlude between weightier 
things. The Mozart movement is from the D minor quartet, 
K.421 (the number might usefully have been added on the 
label). It has excellent variety, the first part with its striking 
chromatic touches, and the Trio with the solo melody, accom- 
panied by plucked strings. I don’t think any chamber music 
of Cherubini has been recorded before. Those who know his 
lively, strong overtures will expect something piquant in this 
Scherzo, and that we have. The music has a blush of the 
warm south upon it—quite a distinctive note. The playing is 
firm and sturdy, without excess or very great variety. It is 
produced at a rather loud general level. The quality of the 
bowing is pleasantly obvious. K. K. 


From The Brosa String Quartet, Eugene Goossens’s Two 
Sketches (Electron 0287, 10in., 3s.) are welcome indeed. 
Goossens is one of the strongest, liveliest and most virile of such 
composers of to-day as have made no real break with the 
immediate past, and we hear too little of his. As one of these 
pieces took one side of a 12in. record in the old N.G.S. records, 
one suspects a slight cut here. Writing at the last moment, 
and without the score (which is published), I can’t verify this ; 
the pieces are certainly very elfective as they stand. The 
playing, or more probably the recording, is fully loud, and 
perhaps some of the piquancy is thereby destroyed in No. 2, 
Jack o’ Lantern. In No. 1, By the Tarn, the chief idea will be 
found in the violin at the opening, over an undulating 


accompaniment. Jack o’ Lantern needs no explanation. 
Cc. M.C. 


The Radio Critic 


The Editor’s article this month outlines his project for a new 
weekly paper to deal with the programmes broadcast by the 
B.B.C. in much the same way as THE GRAMOPHONE deals with 
the bulletins issued by the recording companies. To this 
outline there is very little for anyone on the London staff to add, 
except perhaps this: that when the Editor was last in London 
he had no difficulty in persuading everyone with whom he came 
in contact that the proposed Radio Critic was a winner from 
the word “go”; that his idea of taking the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE into his confidence and of laying his plans candidly 
before them, was strongly approved for the very simple reason 
that our readers know how likely Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
is to make a success in serving the radio public as he has served 
the gramophone public, and that they, before all others, ought 
to have the chance of signing on for the new venture. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 
5059-5061 (10in., 6s.)—Maurice Cole and Symphony 
Orchestra: Piano Concerto (Grieg). 

This is the cheapest concerto yet produced. I welcome the 
enterprise and am glad to praise what I can in the records. 
The compression has been excessive, unfortunately. Why not 
have spent another record on the work and done it with the 
proper leisurely feeling ? The speeds are the drawback. The 
first movement, marked at crotchet 84, is taken at from 
96 to 120, so that the aroma of the music has not time to 
exhale. It is all just a little too much ofa hustle. (It should 
be noted that to get the key right the pace must be 76.) Grieg 
is a light-weight and a smiling friend, easy in his manners, 
curiously urbane in his countrifiedness—the peasant come to 
town and become the clubman. He needs an armchair, not 
a char-a-bane seat, from which to discourse. I find the tone 
rather startling—surprisingly like that of the big 6s. 6d. 
records, up to a point. The orchestra is efficient in a broad 
sense; delicacy is lacking in all the instrumentalists. This 
pianist, who has made a good though not superb reputation 
with the B.B.C., is made to sound almost crude at times here. 
That is, I think, the fault of the recording system, or of the 
placing of the instrument. I have never regarded Mr. Cole 
as an extremely fine interpreter—more as a sound general 
utility man. Still, the records are well worth trying by those 
who like hefty playing. The cuts are not extensive. In the 
slow movement the opening orchestral section is omitted and 
the movement is taken a little faster than the marked speed. 
The pianist is too urgent in this. It needs stroking. Some of 
his notes clang a trifle more than I like. Detail in the last 
movement is sometimes unclear, and the music is thrust on so 
fiercely (with a small cut) that it fails to grip my attention. 
The orchestra plays sufficiently well, though without the 
distinction and grace of the best work we know. I appreciate 
the effort to produce a really cheap set of records, and think 
that for the not too critical listener who wants to get an idea 
of the work, or just to enjoy the tunes and the brilliant piano 
writing, this set will be well worth buying. The two weaknesses 
are the attempt to get the music into six ten-inch sides (first 
movement, three; second, one; last, two) and the not 
sufficiently sensitive tone of the soloist. This is to be taken 
as an experiment, I suppose, and with further care, and the 
very important decision to give the music time to get out to 
us, this firm will, I believe, be able to produce some striking 
and highly acceptable cheap recordings. I shall watch its 
progress sympathetically. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1616-7 (12in., 13s.). London Symphony Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Coates: Les Préludes (Liszt). 

I need not do more than mention that the theme or thesis 
of this symphonic poem is that which Lamartine set forth— 
life as a series of preludes to the “unknown song” which 
begins with death. Love begins it, storms break in and destroy 
its happy illusions. Then the bruised in spirit seeks refuge in 
pastoral peace; but when the trumpet sounds for battle he 
rushes forth, to ‘‘ find himself,’ as the phrase runs, in action. 
This is a full-blooded performance which would, I feel, have 
delighted the composer. Everything is well blended and 


seasoned, without excessive sentimentalisation. The music 
itself supplies enough of that element. The second side, at 
the beginning, gives an excellent example of that in Liszt 
which musicians almost unanimously find weak and tawdry— 
the Moody-and-Sankeyish tune. The storm on the last part 
of this side is good melodrama. Again I urge on the film 
people the great importance of a study of Liszt. He was born 
for the cinema, and should be a new power on the “ talkies.” 


C.1654 (12in., 4s. 6.).—La Seala Orchestra, Milan, conducted 
by G. Santini: Overture to The Daughter of the Regiment 
(Donizetti). 

C.1667 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by R. Heger : Overture, Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna (Suppé). 

D.1593 (12in. 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Blech : Capriccio Italien (Tchaikovsky). 


Everybody will like the bits of varied orchestral colour that 
open the Donizetti overture. The horn loses some of its bloom, 
as always in recording, but it is still rich, and beautifully modu- 
lated. The full. power of the orchestra is exciting. It is a 
pity we hear it in music of such insignificance as this. One of 
these days the Milan players, in the right music, will lift us out 
of our seats. They record as natural as life, and almost, it 
seems, twice as big. 

The Vienna players attack the Suppé music as if it were 
tremendously important, and so rather lift it out of its class, 
which is not the best thing for it. The brain-power is not 
high enough for that ; so I feel that here is a waste of powers. 
The performance is even more beautifully rounded and 
proportioned than that of the Italians—but the scoring is, 
of course, more able, and there are better chances for every- 
body. The string tone cuts a little too much, and the 
reverberation period is slightly excessive. Heger has been 
adding to his reputation with us at Covent Garden. I hope 
we shall soon have bigger things from him on records. 

The Berlin orchestra is about as good as anyone could wish, 
in the lively Tchaikovsky Caprice. The tunes are highly 
popular in broadcasting programmes, and those who want a 
performance as good as any they are likely to get from that 
medium should get this extremely well-directed reading. 


COLUMBIA. 


9707 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Orehestre Symphonique, Paris, 
conducted by Chagnon: Norwegian Rhapsody (Lalo). 


L.2270 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Berlin State Orchestra, conducted 
by B. Walter: Wiener Blut Waltz (J. Strauss). 


Lalo was a composer of the “‘ international” type—able to 
turn out acceptable generalisations about this, that, or the 
other country in music, in a day when the Liberty-East was 
popular. This piece of drawing-room music is excellent light 
recreation, of no particular significance. It is rather shrilly 
performed by this new Parisian orchestra, which hits the 
mark of its meaning pretty well. It does not come up to our 
idea of the best orchestral playing, but its strings pull power- 
fully. The wood-wind is not very distinguished in colour or 
impulse, and the whole thing is a bit plodding; good fun, 
however. 

There is finer distinction and satisfaction in the Strauss 
waltz (literally “‘ Vienna Blood”). It achieves its object in 
bringing up a picture of pre-war grace and breeding, super- 
ficiality, and gaiety. These waltzes have a remarkable power 
(upon me and, I find, upon many others) of pictorialising a 
scene. I suppose one needs either to have had just a taste 
of the real thing, or else to have the sort of imagination, 
backed by reading, that responds in this way; but I find 
this sort of music curiously fascinating. Walter is a genius, 
who does J. Strauss as ably as R. The man who controlled 
the Mastersingers performance at Covent Garden on May 9th 
has no living superior at the conductor’s desk in opera. 
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5310, 11, 12 (10in., 9s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Molajoli : The Pines of Rome (Respighi). 


9655 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir H. Wood : Finlandia (Sibelius). 


The Respighi work is in four parts, meant to be played in 
close succession. On the records the first part occupies one 
side, the second two, the third two, and the last, one. So one 
has to buy two records, in order to get either of the two middle 
movements. The whole work is cheap, of course, but the 
principle of keeping one movement to one record, when it 
only needs two sides, is perhaps worth emphasising again, 
for it is not yet generally accepted, apparently. 


The movements are briefly described by the composer. I 
give just a few words about them. The orchestra used 
contains the full complement, with an extra flute, cor anglais, 
bass clarinet, double bassoon, an extra trumpet, and six 
buccine (Roman war trumpets). These can be, and I expect 
almost always are, replaced by extra horns. Then the “ kitchen 
furniture” department contains, besides the usual equipment 
of drums, extra cymbals, rattle, triangle, tam-tam, and bells. 
With harp, celesta, piano and organ, the little band is complete— 
except for a gramophone record of a nightingale’s song. This, 
I take it, is thus doubly recorded (in the third movement). 


1. The Pines of the Villa Borghese. Children play, dance 
around, pretend to be soldiers, chirp and cry like swallows at 
evening, and suddenly scamper off. ra 


2. The Pines near the Catacombs. Beneath the shadows of 
the trees by the entrance to one of the old underground 
chambers, from which rises a solemn hymn. 


3. The Pines of Gianocolo (i.e., the Janiculum Hill). Moon- 
light. The trees gently stir in the silence. A nightingale 
sings. 

4. The Pines of the Appian Way. The mists of dawn upon 
the great road, with its memories of military glory, over which 
the pines stand sentinel. The faint rhythm of innumerable 
steps is heard, and we imagine the army gradually passing 
before us. Trumpets herald the coming of a Consul with his 
men, treading the Via Sacra, proudly marching to the Capitol 
in the brilliance of the rising sun. Readers are familiar with 
Respighi’s great cleverness in using a large orchestra to paint 
scenes. These pictures (which came after The Fountains of 
Rome—in 1924) are finely played and recorded. They are 
excitingly vivid, and the catacombs picture has real impressive- 
ness, if only fora few moments. I like best the moonlight scene 
—the third, in spite of the rather childish use of the nightingale 
record (which here is ineffective). (The weakness of living up to 
the titles so well is that there is little or nothing left for the 
imagination. That is why I have more than once commended 
Respighi and the cinema to each other’s better acquaintance. 


Finlandia is done to aturn. Some day it may be the turn of 
the greater Sibelius, of the symphonies. Speed the time ! 


REGAL. 
G.1066 (12in., 4s.).—Classic Symphony Orchestra : Overture 
to The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 


G.1067 (12in., 4s.).—B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt : Selection from Iolanthe (Sullivan). 


Both these good moneysworths can be recommended. The 
Rossini music is not too well-balanced between strings and wind 
at times, in what sounds a rather small orchtstra; but for a 
cheap record, tone and temper are very good. The effects 
in the Sullivan music are often very loud and rather severe 
in a small room. One needs space for this sort of thing. It 
would sound well out of doors—not of my doors, but those about 
two hundred yards down the road. The playing seconds the 
heartiness and point of the music adroitly. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E.10844-10846 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, 
Berlin, conducted by Knappertsbusch: Surprise Symphony 
(Haydn). 

E.10847 (12in,, 4s. 6d.).—-State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Weissmann : Overture to The Seraglio (Mozart). 
Symphony, first two movements, one record each ; last 
two movements on third record. 

Hans Knappertsbusch is a conductor new to recording, I 
think. He is just over 41, and early studied philosophy, 
than which I can conceive no better interest for a musician. 
He has conducted the Elberfeld Opera, and at Leipzig, Dessau 
and Munich, where he succeeded Walter in 1922. His handling 
of the Surprise is alert, vigorous, and gentle. The loudest 
string tone is not quite so silky as it might be. The slow 
movement has a real pp and a good surprise. The resilient 
control pleases me, though there seems to be a trace of jerkiness 
that may be a trait of the conductor, or the orchestra’s feeling 
about this symphony. The Minuet is solid without being 
stodgy, and the last movement could scarcely be better done, 
whether for the sparkle in the eye and the swagger in the walk, 
or the balance of tone. Haydn starts you aright, and all you 
have to do is by long and loving study to find out exactly what 
he wants in every phrase—it is all written for him who kneels 
to read—and then to work at your orchestra until you get it. 
That means, perhaps, as much rehearsal as one would give to 
the infinitely different problems of a Wagner or Richard Strauss 
score ; but Haydn is so precise, and demands a like precision 
in his interpreters. That is why one so rarely finds nearly 
perfect performances of him or of Mozart, and why some 
conductors, who have not the skill or the will to find out the 
music’s desires, invent some of their own and stick them on the 
work. I feel that Knappertsbusch has pondered well, and, 
in the necessarily somewhat distorting medium of the record, 
his thought comes through to us with some conviction behind 
it. What really goes on between the conductor’s mind, the 
orchestra’s playing and our hearing some kind of sound- 
picture from the disc, no one man can possibly tell; because 
the conductor can’t hear the orchestra as we in the hall hear it, 
nor can the players hear each other to any large degree ; and 
we, who can hear best of all, don’t know what was intended, 
or how much of the intention was recorded. It is useful, I 
think, now and again to remind ourselves that there is no 
practicable means by which the criticism of recorded music, 
however it may be inspired by skill and care, can nearly 
approach the value of the criticism of concert performances. The 
difference between the two processes, and the almost insoluble 
problems of the methods that we must necessarily pursue 
when so many things and people intervene between us and the 


* music, are indeed astonishing, when one comes to think them 


out in detail. The comparative criticism of records may, 
in given circumstances (as for instance, when one compares the 
work of the same orchestra, which one knows in the concert- 
room, in two successive recordings) be fairly safe; but to 
compare one orchestra with another, in different works, when 
one or both may be unknown to you, and the factors in record 
ing cannot be properly estimated, is beyond the power of any 
man. One may attempt it, and for purposes of purchase one 
must; but it is bound to be a highly imperfect process. I 
think that is widely recognised now ; but I find still a few who 
think that one should be able to deliver an absolute verdict 
on a new recording by a strange performer, as one could upon 
that person in the flesh. To expect anything like the same 
degree of accuracy is to dream. 

The Seraglio music gains somewhat by being taken not too 
fast, as some conductors will have it. Then the clarity suffers. 
Here, the detail shows its values, and the building up of tone is 
convincing. I still find the highest string tone, at full power, 
a little shrill; machines of certain types will correct that, 
even if at the same time they add some other little correction 
that one may not care so much about. This sound, music anly 
reading is to be commended. 
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BRUNSWICK. 


30147, 8, 9 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—Cleveland Orchestra, conducted 
by Sokoloff : Unfinished Symphony (Schubert). 


The division is, as usual, into three sides for each movement. 
The first movement is taken a bit faster than I like it. The 
opening is praiseworthily soft. There is not quite the 
beneficient hand in this that Sir Henry Wood, for example, 
can use. It is a little slick and modernly brisk. In the second 
movement the strings are brought out, at the start, rather 
prominently, and that just gets in the way of complete enjoy- 
ment. Their softer tone is notably sweet, and the wind is 
ripe. Most of the points for criticism are not enough to keep 
anyone from enjoying the performance reasonably well, for it 
is carefully balanced, welded and truly delivered. The calcula- 
tion chalk-marks show, that is all. 


EDISON BELL. 


O. 285-6 (10in., 3s. each)—New Margate Concert Orchestra, 


conducted by H. Lodge: Petite Suite de Concert 
(Coleridge-Taylor). 


There are two pieces on each record as usual—Nannette and 
Question and Answer on the first; the Love Sonnet and 
Tarantella on the other. If it should happen that anyone who 
likes this music has not already got records of it, these may be 
recommended, with the reservation that the orchestral purity 
is not so high as on the best modern records ; yet it is quite a 
good achievement for the money. The scoring helps. The 
tone is never very rich or distinctive, and the whole thing has 
the air of routine ; but that is only to be expected, and there are 
good and bad routines. The difference between them is a 
matter of discipline, and this orchestra is comfortably secure 
in that respect. 


K.K. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 


Paderewski is always worth hearing, for he can teach young 
players much about poise and direction—the feeling of 
“* all-throughness’”’ that most of them lack. His two Chopin 
Preludes, No. 15 in D flat (Raindrop) and No. 17 in A flat, 
have some notes not of the best (though electrical recording 
shows more of the pianist’s quality in this respect than the 
old form did; still, his key-touching cannot be unreservedly 
praised as a model). The thing to admire is the old man’s 
(he is 69) grasp of the nature and musical impulse of the pieces ; 
that, considering the thousands of times he must have played 
them, is deeply to be admired. He holds the balance between 
dryness and emotionalism (H.M.V. D.B.1272, 8s. 6d.). 


Arthur Rubinstein’s Albeniz pieces (Navarro and Seville) 
should be on your list, if you care for Spanish music. I have 
not heard anything better in the light line for some time. 
Recording sometimes misses this pianist’s finest touches; he 
is of peculiar mettle, that recording, in tempering, occasionally 
tampers with. The loss here is slight—nothing to worry about. 
(H.M.V. D.B.1257, 8s. 6d.) 


Two records of Mark Hambourg are issued by H.M.V.— 
a 12in., 4s. 6d., C.1661, containing the fourteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody by Liszt, and B.2990, a small 3s. disc, containing 
Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s Hark, hark, the lark on one 
side, and Debussy’s Jardins sous la pluie on the other. I like 
Mr. Hambourg best in Liszt, where I think he is better 
matched than in imaginative music. He gets very big tone, 
which at its most effective is impressive and well in keeping. 
His best friends would not claim, I think, that he ever gets far 
below the surface except when he seems to be trying to dig 
down under the key-beds, when the tone, of course, suffers. 
There is in this Liszt playing something of the cimbalom tone. 


I have not gone through the record with the music to find 
whether Mr. Hambourg always sees eye to eye with Liszt 
about the matter of the notes to be played. Memory, of very 
long standing in this piece, now and again says, as I listen, 
“Hullo!” and ‘‘ Do you really think...?’’ but most people 
don’t bother about that, so why should I? The Schubert- 
Liszt is not a 50-50 affair. I should call it about Hambourg- 
Liszt 45-45, Schubert taking what is left. The Debussy is 
peaky and unsubtle. This is not the gentle rain from the 
French heaven, but a sleety shower in a treacherous English 
spring. However, we love our climate, and have a corner in 
our hearts for our Hambourgs. 


Two Chopin pieces come from Edison Bell—the Fantasy 
Impromptu and the A flat Impromptu. These are played by 
Louis Kentner, of Budapest (X.543, 4s. 6d.). I am favourably 
impressed by the phrasing of the opening of the Impromptu. 
This player gets the notes and rhythm much clearer than do 
most. The tone, too, is uncommonly good for recorded 
pianism, though one or two of his melody notes in the second 
(singing) tune are a bit bell-like. In general, he does not 
over-emphasise the emotion; he is even a little over-gentle 
with it, but that is a good fault. In the A flat piece he holds 
up the rhythm at the start, so that the music has not quite the 
delicious irresponsibility (governed, though) that it needs. 
This piece is not so well impelled as the other. A pianist to 
listen for again with anticipation of pleasure. 


The name of Alfred Hohn is new to me. He plays, for 
Parlophone, Chopin’s Barcarolle, Op. 60. (E. 10850, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). This firm is getting hold of some interesting new 
players. This one treats the piece gently, only missing, perhaps, 
the quietest essence of lulling peace in the opening. He uses 
a nice light tone, and does not pull the rhythm about. Indeed, 
a trifle more rubato would not have been amiss. His piano 
records very equally throughout—a most important thing in 
this piece. 

Nor have I heard Ignace Hilsberg before. His first piece is a 
dainty trifle—Sauer’s Musical Box. For the other, he goes to 
Kreisler—an arrangement of the violin piece Liebesfreud 
(Love’s Delight). The piano tone is not so good as we can 
now get it at its best—too hard and pointed. That style is 
particularly unsuitable in the Kreisler waltz, which loses most 
of its charm, though the player has some good ideas of giving 
it pep in exchange. (Bruns. 3954, 10in., 3s.). 


HARPSICHORD. 


Wanda Landowska makes another record, heartily com- 
mendable to those who do not easily tire of harpsichord tone. 
This one, a red 10in. H.M.V. (D.A.977, 5s.), contains three 
pieces—an arrangement of the Minuet from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, Rameau’s Le Tambourin and Daquin’s Le Coucou, 
and all are accompanied by an orchestra. I should prefer the 
two last pieces without that. Her tone is very big and brilliant, 
and I wish we could have a little less of it at times. The 
majority of harpsichords, heard in the concert room, do not 
sound nearly so full as this. 


VIOLIN. 


Alexander Sebald plays the Obertass Mazurka by Wieniawski, 
and a Military Caprice by Paganini, with J. Brinkman at the 
piano (Brunswick, 3953, 10in., 3s.). The violin used is 
named the Tauscher instrument. Whether that is some 
special kind, or some valuable old instrument, I do not know. 
There is nothing much in the music; plenty of chords in the 
Paganini. The tone is on the hard side, as if from steel strings. 
The playing is good enough, but nothing to marvel at. 

Zimbalist plays Hubay’s Zephyr, and a Valse-Bluette by 
Drigo, arranged by Auer (Col., 5314, 10in., 3s.). The former,is 
specially good. A pleasant pair of light-as-air pieces, well 
recorded. 
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Edison Bell X.530 (12in., 4s. 6d.), has Sarasate’s old favourite, 
Zigeunerweisen, played by Zacharewitsch. This is the kind of 
music that an old hand tackles bravely and with the right 
glitter. This player is not an old man (he is 50), but he has been 
playing nearly all his life, and must have touched off this 
gipsy impression hundreds of times—maybe a thousand. 
He seems to be playing as well as he did a quarter of a century 
ago, when he first came among us, and, indeed, must have 
ripened strongly in some respects. This music needs not so 
much ripeness of feeling and insight as the sure finger and the 
strong bow. It is purely recorded. 


*CELLO. 


Emanuel Feuermann plays, with Michael Taube, Le Cygne, 
and a Danse Espagnole by Granados (Parlophone, E.10838, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). The sweet singer of the swan-song is a long 
time a-dying, but I suppose we shall have recordings of her 
tune for years yet. This player performs cleanly, and does not 
slide or slop over-much, so I like him. The Granados dance is 
&@ piano piece, arranged. Some of the notes are on the hard 
side; the rhythm is not so fine as it might be, and the 
quiet little friendly tune in the middle is not quite beautifully 
led forth. Softer, more varied tone would help. The piano 
records very well indeed, as it generally does with Parlophone. 


Casals plays the same (fifth) Granados Spanish Dance and a 
Popper Vito (H.M.V. D.A.1015, 10in., 6s.). His pianist, 
I am glad to see, is named, Nicolai Mednikoff. This is 
triumphant, Tritonish playing among minnows—minion 
pieces, certainly, but only worth six shillings to whole-hearted 
collectors of Casal’s trivia. 


How often have reviewers asked some of our greatest artists 
to record big works we badly need ? And how often have they 
responded ? And then there are earnest souls who insist that 
performers and companies pay attention to what reviewers 
say! That is the poorest, most evidenceless argument that 
ever I heard. Let me say once again that after reviewing 
gramophone records for ten solid years, I can find no evidence 
that the companies are consistently, or even occasionally, 
influenced by what reviewers say. Their expert ears are open 
for far more majestic intimations than any we can give; our 
nods.and becks and wreathed smiles are courteously returned, 
but no business is done at that counter. That is one reason 
(though the less important) why I smile at the pleas of those 
who beg me not to ‘“‘discourage’’ recorders by adverse 
criticism of their choice ; the other, and vastly more important 
reason is, of course, that a reviewer's business is to review— 
to judge: only that, and nothing more. He may choose to 
add this, that or the other to his judgment—that is a matter 
between him and his editor ; but his function as a critic is not 
encouragement or discouragement, or anything whatever, 
except to judge that which is placed before him, without fear 
or favour. 


Harp. 


Sidonie Goossens plays, on Brunswick 207 (10in., 3s.), a 
Ballad by her brother Eugene, and a piece entitled Jazz Band, 
by Tournier. The first piece gives the instrument a splendid 
run; some of its tone is remarkably big and round. The music 
is quite worth having; there is nothing extremely modern in 
it. The jazz piece makes play also with the harp’s special 
capacities, and is sprightly in a not too “ clever” way. I think 
most people will enjoy it. 


ORGAN. 


Edouard Commette, whose playing we have enjoyed, has a 
new record, (Col. 5313, 10in., 3s.), on which is his own Scherzo— 
a loud, hearty piece, not very original, but cheerful music- 
making, clearly played and recorded in Lyons er. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ROSA PONSELLE (soprano).—Ernani! Ernani! involami 
from Ernani (Verdi) and Pace, pace mio Dio from La 
Forza del Destino (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. D.B.1275, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI (soprano).—Un bel di vedremo from 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini) and In quelle trine morbide 
from Manon Lescaut (Puccini). In Italian with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Clemens Schmalstich. 
H.M.V. D.B.1264, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—Cantate (with chorus) 
and Vissi d’arte, vissi d'amore from La Tosca (Puccini). 
In Italian with Berlin State Opera Orchestra, under 
Weissmann. Parlophone E.10851, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


GITTA ALPAR (soprano).—Bird Song from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and Voi che sapete from Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart). In German. Orch. acc. Parlophone 
Odeon R.20082, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Reading the stars on high from Ballo in Maschera (Verdi) 
and Couplets du Mysoli from The Pearl of Brazil (F. David). 
In German. Orch acc. Parlophone Odeon R. 20083, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 


MARIA OLCZEWSKA (contralto)—Du meine Seele, du 
meine Herz (Schumann. Op. 25, No. 1.), with piano 
accompaniment by George Reeves, and Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt (Tchaikovsky) with piano (Alwin), 
Violin (Dauber), and ’cello (Kvarda). In German. 
H.M.V. E.534, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


COSTA MILONA (tenor).—Siciliana ‘‘ O Lola’ from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Romance de Nadir from The 
Pearl Fishers (Bizet). In Italian with orchestra under 
Weissman. Parlophone E. 10853, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—O Sole mio (di Capua) and 
Ay-Ay-Ay (P. Freire). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo- 
phone Odeon R. 20084, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ALESSANDRO VALENTE (tenor).—Or son sei ma23i and 
Ch’ella mi creda libero from La Fanciulla del West (Puccini). 
In Italian with members of La Scala Orchestra, under G. 
Nastrucci. H.M.V. B.3015 10in., 3s. 


LENGHI CELLINI (tenor)—Addio Mignon from Mignon 
(Thomas) and La donna é mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. Piccadilly 250, 10in., 1s. 6d. 


FRANCIS RUSSELL (tenor).—Erik’s Song and Steersman’s 
Song from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner). In English 
Orch ace. Col. 9746, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


EDWARD HALLAND (bass).—Calf of Gold and Mephisto’s 
Serenade from Faust (Gounod). Sungin English. Edison 
Bell Electron O. 288, 10in., 3s. 


CANTOR MORDECHAY HERSHMAN (tenor).—Ismach 
Moisheh (S. Gozinsky) and Menasheh (Rund and Jaffe). In 
Hebrew, Col. 9713, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


ROSA PONSELLE (soprano) and MARION TELVA 
(contralto).—Mira, 0 Norma from Norma (Bellini). In 
Italian with Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Giulio Setti. H.M.V. D.B.1276, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 
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GUIDO AGNOLETTI (tenor) and AMELIA ARMOLLI 
(soprano).—Duet from Act 1 “Si” and Duet from Act 
2 “Si” (Mascagni). Italian. Orch. ace. Edison Bell 
Electron X.549, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and KARIN BRANZELL 
(contralto).—Entweihte Gotter from Lohengrin (Wagner). 
In German, with Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
under Weissmann. Parlophone E.10852, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARIA GENTILE (soprano), ALESSANDRO GRANDA (tenor) 
and CARLO GALEFFI (bass).—Prelude and Duke’s Song 
from Rigoletto (Verdi), and the same singers with EBE 
STIGNANI (contralto)—Quartet, Bella figlia d’amore 
from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 
L.2310, 12., 6s. 6d. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE 
PARIS OPERA HOUSE. — Soldiers’ 
Chorus and La Kermesse from Faust 


(Gounod). In French and recorded in 
Paris Opera House. Col. 9747, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


FRANCESCO VADA (tenor) and EDGAR 
THOMAS (bass).—Ah! Mimi; you 
will never come back from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) and Be mine the delight from 
Faust (Gounod). Jn English. Orch. 
ace. Broadcast Twelve 5073, 2s. 


STILES ALLEN (soprano) and EDITH 
FURMEDGE (contralto).—Duet fromAct 2 
of Aida (Verdi). In English. Orch acc. 
Electron X.546, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Rosa Ponselle-—The fact that Ernani, 
involami has once more been recorded, this 
time by the soprano who is known to be 
the most popular cantatrice of Italian 
descent since Tetrazzini or Galli-Curci stirred 
the American multitude, is eloquent proof 
of the life that still survives in certain ex- 
amples of early Verdi. Fifty years have 
gone by since Ernani ceased to be a favour- 
ite opera in thiscountry. Not even Patti, 
in her prime, could keep it alive here; but 
she liked singing Ernani, involami (don’t 
ask me why!) and so did many other 
prime donne, including Frieda Hempel, who recorded it for 
H.M.V. The air is effective, you see; though not nearly so 
eminently Verdian of the superior type as Pace, mio Dio, 
which fills the ear with glorious tone on the reverse side of this 
same disc, and which belongs to an opera that came some 
eighteen or twenty years later. With a warm, penetrating 
voice, a true, even scale, steady, vibrant tone, admirable 
seales, clear articulation, accurate intonation and artistic 
phrasing, Rosa Ponselle imparts to both airs every quality 
of vocal and dramatic distinction whereof they are susceptible. 
Under the perfect recording conditions of our time, it is a 
pleasure to listen to such singing. 


Dusolina Giannini—The Un bel di is somewhat dis- 
appointing, in the sense that it is so surcharged with emotion 
as to give a false idea of the picture that Butterfly is 
conjuring up for her faithful Suzuki—and herself. So 
emotional is it that one almost expects her to faint, or at least, 
to burst into tears at any moment. Now the idea of 
Pinkerton’s return is one of joy, not of heartrending concern. 
This is not yet the miserable, disillusioned Butterfly who 
ultimately commits suicide ; why not differentiate, therefore ? 
The voice quivers a great deal, in fact, approaches nearly at 
times to a decided tremolo ; while the varying tone-colours, 
interesting though they are, sound too deeply tinged with 





ROSA PONSELLE AS GIOCONDA 


tragedy. The same characteristics are just right for the 
voleanic Puccini, of Manon Lescaut, and the singer’s rendering 
of In quelle trine morbide could not possibly be bettered. The 
appealing timbre touches you in the right way; it plays on 
one strong satisfying chord, and the Berlin Orchestra supports 
it with unfailing efficiency. 

Meta Seinemeyer.—Versatility is evidently among the 
virtues possessed by this clever German soprano, in addition 
to the beauty of voice in the interpretation of Wagner that has 
distinguished her recent work at Covent Garden. As regards 
this record, the excerpt from the second act of Tosca allows 
her little scope, being mainly a choral episode during Scarpia’s 
supper, yet so graceful and purely Italian that I welcome its 
transfer to the gramophone. In Vissi darte, however, she 
comes very near indeed to the ideal established in this over- 
worked piece by the illustrious Ternina, 
who created the rdle of Tosca in London. 
Would that every would-be imitator of that 
great artist were so successful as Meta Seine- 
meyer. The touching quality of her plain- 
tive reproach is really exquisite ; her breath- 
control and vocal technique generally, 
beyond praise. 

Gitta Alpar.—The young lady in pink and 
silver who sang Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier , 
has a pretty voice and uses it deftly enough ; 
but I confess that in one way and another, 
there is a great deal in her singing that is 
open to criticism—too much, indeed, for 
detailed comment here. For one thing, she 
varies tremendously, now rousing admir- 
ation, now disappoin.ing with some blemish 
or faux pas that ought never to have been 
allowed to happen. Of the four pieces in 
these records, the two that suit her best 
are Nedda’s air and the Charmant oiseau. 
Neither is positively of striking merit, but 
both are sung neatly and well in tune; 
whereas in the staccato passages of the Page’s 
song from Un Ballo, there are serious lapses 
from correct intonation. The Voi che sapete 
is that of a schoolboy, a love-lorn callow 
youth, not of an extremely knowing and 
experienced young generation, full of mis- 
chievous humour, as it ought to be. 


Maria Olezewska.—Although little known 
yet as a Lieder-singer, the talented contralto has only to make 
a few records well fitted to her voice and style to make sure of 
earning a reputation in this direction. But she needs to be 
careful in her choice. For instance, Schumann’s Widmung (the 
real title of Du meine Seele) is not a happy one, being devoid of 
life, impulse, inspiration. On the other hand, Tchaikovsky’s 
setting of Nur wer die Sehnsucht just evokes all that is lovely 
in the Olezewska tone and manner of delivery, succeeding 
in spite of the noisy obbligatt whom no one looked for or wanted. 


Costa Milona.—A tenore robusto, this, of undoubted merit, 
with a fine voice, excellent method, and full, broad Italian 
style. The clear singing tone and absence of tremolo, together 
with a powerful sostenuto, enable him to do justice to the Serenata, 
while a rich middle register stands out well in the air from the 
Pécheurs de Perles. Unlike some that I am coming to directly, 
there is no evidence of excessive amplifying in this record. 


Richard Tauber.—But here there is enough and to spare— 
of amplification, I mean. To be candid, I do not recognise the 
voice at all. The manipulating operator, functioning at his 
will presumably, has simply exaggerated a pleasant tenor 
into an aggressively nasal baritone. Even if Herr Tauber 
be really a light baritone, the interference, combined with the 
languid nature of these Southern ditties, only serves to make 
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his recording heavy and distort his otherwise irreproachable 
diction. Happily the sentiment and the elegance are there. 


Alessandro Valente-—Puccini-lovers who are not to be 
persuaded that The Girl from the Golden West did not inspire 
another Butterfly or Tosca will be glad to get these two airs, 
capitally sung, well accompanied by a portion of the Scala 
Orchestra, and admirably recorded. 


Lenghi-Cellini—Except that the singer’s voice has been 
amplified out of all recognition—and we have known it now 
for a very long time—this “ Piccadilly ’’ record seems worth 
the price asked for it. The strong emphasis, affetiuoso style, 
and sudden contrasts are, after all, only Italy up-to-date. 


Francis Russell_—The Steersman’s Song in The Flying Dutch- 
man is sufficiently accentuated by Wagner’s music, and there 
was no,need for the singer to exaggerate it by an extra marcato 
on every note; it rather spoils the intended effect of an 
improvisation. Hrik’s Song is more intelligently treated and 
suffers less from the same method. But what a fine voice it 
is !—one of those pure English tenors that might be made 
equal to the most exalted tasks, were it only cultivated in the 
right manner and to the necessary degree. 


Edward Halland.—The words just written apply with exactly 
the same force to this promising bass. His is a splendid 
organ, but he uses it too roughly, even for a cruel, sardonic 
Mephistopheles. The (English) traditions of both songs have 
been carefully studied and observed; the enunciation is 
distinct ; and there is a good sense of rhythm. 


Cantor Mordechay Hershman.—The first of these Hebrew 
melodies has more of the character of a folk-song than the 
second. It is lively and rather modern and would make a 
capital dance tune. The other is redolent of the synagogue, 
and the Cantor, who rejoices in a well-trained tenor voice of 
ample power, has known how to deal with it in the approved 
orthodox fashion. This contrast makes the record a doubly 
interesting one. 


Rosa Ponselle and Marion Telva.—This is a super-record 
of the famous duet sung by Adalgisa and Norma in the second 
act of Bellini’s opera, where the former pleads with the High- 
Priestess for the lives of her (Norma’s) children. There was a 
time when you would hear it warbled by sweet voices in 
every drawing-room, strummed on every piano, and murdered 
by every German band that played at the street corner. 
Here you have the original tune in two parts—a charming 
strain of melody harmonised principally in thirds and sixths, 
and rendered with infinite precision by voices that blend very 
well indeed, though not perhaps, to absolute perfection. 
Indeed, the Norma has a quality of tone that would be 
difficult to match. The slow tempo of the Andante is the 
right one, and very delightful it is. 


Guido Agnoletti and Amelia Armollii—Mascagni’s recent 
opera Si, presents an entirely unploughed field for the 
gramophone artist, and, judged by these tuneful duets, an 
exploration of it may prove profitable. I know nothing 
about the dramatic situation in either, but I do know that the 
music is surprisingly fresh, well-invented, and bubbling over 
with lively spirit. Moreover, it is nicely sung by two singers 
who understand each other perfectly and infuse into their 
repartee plenty of smartness, rhythmical contrast, and 
variety of colour. 


Emmy Bettendorf and Karin Branzell_—Another duet— 
a magnificent one this time—and sung by two artists of the 
first rank. The scene between Elsa and Ortrud in the second 
act of Lohengrin, is to my thinking, one of the gems of the 
opera, and the whole of it can now be easily done on the two 
sides of a single disc, as it isin thisinstance. The effect would, 
however, have been much more satisfying if the sympathetic 
voice of Emmy Bettendorf had not been so badly distorted. 
It sounds hollow, and of a timbre quite different from that 


which made us love so many of her earlier records. Manipula- 
tion again, of course! Well, I can only say that this kind of 
thing is not going to increase the sale of records among gramo- 
phonists who know how to distinguish a natural voice from one 
heard through a megaphone, And this is a very bad sample 
of the new system. 


Maria Gentile, Alessandro Granda, Carlo Galeffi: Ebe 
Stignani.—This excellent record embraces all the opening 
portion of the last act of Rigoletto, including, naturally, the 
immortal quartet, which is the clow of the present excerpt, 
with one of the loveliest D flats at the end that I have heard 
since Melba was a youthful Gilda. There are moments of 
roughness, especially on the part of the Rigoletto, that could 
easily have been avoided ; but, apart from these, little fault 
can be found with the treatment of the ensemble. It is my 
considered opinion that not nearly enough authoritative 
restraint and control are imposed nowadays upon the 
individual efforts of singers when contributing to these big 
operatic numbers. They probably imagine that they know 
all there is to know about it, and that the conductor has got 
quite enough to do to attend to his orchestra. 


French “ Faust” Chorus.—As might be expected, the 
chorus of the Paris Opéra, provides an ideal rendering of the 
selection from the Kermesse scene here presented. There are 
points in it that British choristers should imitate—matters 
of reading and tradition, I mean, not mere singing. The 
men’s voices are a trifle over-loud at times, but with this 
exception the balance in front of the microphone has been 
carefully preserved and the rhythm is quite wonderful. The 
recording, too, is first-rate. 


Francesco Vada and Edgar Thomas.—His nom de théatre, 
notwithstanding, the tenor sounds no less British than the bass, 
and both have capital voices. With a little more experience 
in the art of recording and perhaps a shade more self-denial 
on the part of the more powerful organ, they should do good 
work together. Their singing needs greater smoothness and 
they do not possess the Italian art of dialogue. The Faust 
excerpt, being the more familiar, comes out much better than 
that from Bohéme, where they had to use a vile translation. 
The orchestra, too, requires to be better balanced and have a 
few more players in it. 


Stiles Allen and Edith Furmedge.—It is good to hear two such 
fine English voices as these worthily united in the duet for 
Aida and Amneris. The contrasts of tone and emotion are 
definitely portrayed, and there is a dramatic ring in the rounding 
of the phrases that suggests the atmosphere of the scene— 
by now a familiar one to most listeners. The words stand out 
clearly, while the orchestral touches all make their due effect. 
On the whole, a decidedly successful record. 


HERMAN KLEIN 











Ask to hear these superb Operatic Records by 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI 


(Baritone with orchestra) 
RIGOLETTO “‘Perisiamo” .. .. Venti 
R20058 \ OTHELLO “Il Credo”. 1.1) Verdi 
I PAGLIACCI, Prologue .. ..  Leoncanallo 
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SONGS 
H.M.V. 


Percy Heming (barytone). B.3006 (10in., 3s.). Percy 
Heming can always be trusted for a good, virile record, given 
virile songs. If Easthope Martin’s The crown of the year 
and Hatfield bells ever again appear on the same disc, it 
isn’t likely to beat this. But Heming’s The crown of the 
year is dead compared with that perfect ‘‘ Winner” bargain of 
it by Charles Unwin. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B.3023 (l0in., 3s.). I 
suppose most people know by now that Edward German’s 
Rolling down to Rio is about his best song, and as Peter Dawson 
is at least as well known all I need say is that he’s as effective as 
one expects. The orchestral accompaniment is a decided 
gain. Why put with this song Ball’s Till the sands of the 
desert grow cold, which is a meaningless pretension ? Dawson, 
anyhow, keeps it firmly in hand. 

Walter Glynne (tenor). B.3005 (10in., 3s.). I really can’t 
pretend to compare all the records of Sanderson’s Until. I 
can only say that this is a good record, with violin obbligato 
played by Marjorie Hayward, all free from the sob stuff 
usually applied. Leslie’s Annabelle Lee is sung still better 
with a very unusual easy flow. But I’ve never heard of a 
sep-yule-chre. 


COLUMBIA. 


Norman Allin (bass). 5356 (10in., 3s.).  Allin’s style is 
too mature now ever to fail. But the popular Irish Father 
O’ Flynn (arr. Stanford) doesn’t fit him ; he’s not even as good 
as Radford in his record of the song. (Possibly the best, 
certainly the most Irish, record of the song I remember is 
Whitehead’s, for Parlophone). But Allin gives also an ideal 
performance of the old-fashioned Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep (Willard and Knight). The accompanying orchestra is 
moderately good. 


Hubert Eisdell (tenor). 5363 (10in., 3s.). Eisdell’s stylish 
ease and smoothness have never been better than here, though 
the two songs are not even among the best Eisdell has recorded, 
and his diction is skating on the borderline. Homeward to 
you is one of the most effective songs Eric Coates has written, 
but on the whole in the all too familiar style. But Had I 
the voice of Morven (Weatherly and Campbell) has more than 
a faint reflection of the fire of Frank Bridge. 


Clara Serena (contralto). 5362 (10in., 3s.). This contralto, 
we find again, has a rare power of giving distinction to a 
song. She does it, chiefly or wholly, by getting inside the 
poem, then just singing it quietly and without any fuss. I, 
personally, know little of her work, except in a few opera 
performances; but it is thus that great artists sing. This 
time she only gives us Silver threads among the gold (Danks and 
Mellish) and I’m a-longing for you (Fuhrmann and Hathaway). 
Roy Mellish’s accompanying is very good. 

Rex Palmer (barytone). 9714 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Rex Palmer 
is not only as good as himself, in Liddle’s setting of Abide with 
me and Carey’s of Nearer, my God, to Thee, but has made the 
best record I remember of them, except that his phrasing is 
still rather broken. W. G. Webber’s organ accompaniment 
is above the average, and the recording in Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, is an entire success. 


ELECTRON (Edison Bell). 


Morlais Morgan (barytone). 0278 (10in., 3s.). I don’t 
think Sterndale Bennett’s (the younger!) If ever I meet the 


sergeant is really well known yet. Wright’s words have real 
humour, and if they are apt to grow heavy the very expressive 
music keeps them going. Weatherly’s Hinton and Dinton 
and Mere is fairly humorous, though its conjunction with the 
other song throws into relief its comparative conventionality. 
Morgan’s version of the first may not be quite as good as Easton’s 
(Columbia), and that of the second is certainly not as good as. 
Dawson’s (H.M.V.) ; but having these two songs on one record. 
will please many. 

Olive Kavann (contralto) and Perey Kahn (tenor). 0289 
(10in., 3s.). The old sweet song is a vocal version of 
Kreisler’s Viennese Caprice, and I almost prefer it to the 
original; but Hamblen’s Crying water (Miniahoton) has not 
the distinction which Kreisler’s trifle has, however inconsequent. 
The singing is quietly and pleasantly expressive throughout— 
exceptionally so. Kahn himself accompanies. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 

John Lovering (barytone), singing in Welsh. 
10 in., 2s. each). 

Has anyone ever found anything in common in Welsh and 
Russian music ? Y Marchog ( The cavalier, Parry and Lodwick) 
on 4905 and Gweddi Y Pechadur (Morfydd Owen) on 4907 
slightly, but definitely, suggest Moussorgsky, especially the 
Song of the flea! Gwlad Y Delyn (Land of the harp) on 4905 
and Cloch Y Llan (‘ Crwys,’? Owen Williams) on 4907 are 
weaker, and Cartref (Home, Mynyddog and Evans) and 
Unwaith Etto’n Nghymru Anwyl (Lewis and Williams) on 
4906 are weaker still, though thoroughly Welsh. All three 
records will probably be popular with Welshmen, though none 
is as good as last month’s Zonophones. 4905 is the best of the 
three. Lovering is good, except that his loud, perhaps strained, 
tone soon becomes trying. : 


ZONOPHONE. 

MacPhail Blair (barytone), singing in Gaelic. 5329-30 
(two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). Two exquisite records, half-a-crown 
apiece, and gaining special interest—little though they need 
it !—from Lady Elspeth Campbell’s enthralling article in the- 
January number. Is this An T-Hilean Muileach (The Islo 
of Mull) the melody which Lady Elspeth Campbell put so high 
(as Caoil Muille, The sound of Mull)? It is certainly very 
beautiful. With it on 5329 is Gu ma slan a chi mi (Health and 
joy be with you). Lady Elspeth Campbell will now find the 
lovely O, till a leannain (Return, my Darling), which she 
described in full, sung by a man, as she says it should be, on 
5330, and with it Theid mi g’ad amhare (I'll come back and see 
ye). All four sides are above comparison, and MacPhail 
Blair is far above English criticism, but to me his 0, till is a real 
experience. Moffat’s piano accompaniments are good, except 
that like most editors he refuses (in An T-LHilean) to recognise: 
the “‘ seventh mode,” and, as Lady Elspeth Campbell says, we 
don’t want the piano. 


HOMOCHORD. 

Eric Chandler (bass-barytone). D.1338 (10in., 2s. 6d.): 
This is at least the second Homochord record which, at half-- 
a-crown, must find a place among all ‘‘ selected ’”’ song records. 
Silent O’ Moyle is one of those really noble Irish songs ; and if’ 
that is not enough, with it is a recording worth hearing of the 
still better known The meeting of the waters. Chandler doesn’t 
sound specially Irish, and he needs longer phrasing, but he’s. 
a singer any recording company could be glad of. The excellent 
arrangements (by Hughes) are played by an effective- 
‘* orchestra ’—really little more than a piano trio. 
BRUNSWICK. 

Sandy MacFarlane (barytone). 3941 (10in., 3s.) The road’ 
to the isles (from the Kennedy-Fraser Songs of the Hebrides 
collections) begins delightfully with bagpipes and drum, but 
alas, an orchestra (not a jazz-band, but a bit ‘‘ hot ’’) brings us- 
back to our “ civilisation.” Sandy is as Scottish as they 
make ’em—excellent in this song, and as good as, but not better- 
than, Leeson’s Auld Scots sangs. 


4905-7 (three 
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REGAL. 


Robert Merlyn (bass), with orchestra. G. 9311 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). There is clearly someone on the Rega! staff who is 
exceptionally qualified for picking out first-class singers 
(and perhaps someone with a gift for finding them). This is 
a record which will compare well with any Handel aria records. 
Not only is the soloist, Robert Merlyn, a really fine bass, but 
also the whole finish—the level of the orchestral accompaniment, 
the tone and the whole recording—is of the very best. The 
only criticisms—and they are perhaps trifling—are that in 
Honour and arms (from Samson) Merlyn seems a wee bit less 
fierce and forceful than say Radford; and that Revenge, 
Timotheus cries, loses perhaps a little fury by being taken on 
the slow side. But it certainly doesn’t seriously hang fire. 


DUOPHONE. 

Zaaloff’s Quartet (Russian, Men’s voices). D.542 (10in., 
ls. 6d.). A few more records like this, and we shall be 
demanding as high standard of the cheap records as of any. 
Perhaps there is a little more surface noise on this record than 
on the higher priced discs. The Quartet is a decidedly good one, 
with excellent attack and ensemble, and better intonation than 
much Russian singing. The two Russian folk-songs (to be 


exact, The sun has set, let us make merry is Ukrainian; the other: 


is Lapatotchky, and has piane accompaniment) are typical, 
with little of the stunting of which we are getting so tired. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 


CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


Parts of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. C.1668-71 (four 12in., 
4s. 6d. each). Hilijah is not much of a test, but I think these 
records are clear evidence that Dr. Malcolm Sargent has given 
new life to the Royal Choral Society. They are records of eight 
of the chief choruses of Elijah, recorded during a performance 
at the Albert Hall on October 20th, 1928, by the Royal Choral 
Society, and the New Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Sargent. 
Real meaning and life are drawn out of the music (when there 
are any to draw out—several of these choruses are, of course, 
very wooden), which is still comparatively rare in choral 
singing, except perhaps at northern festivals. C.1668 has Help, 
Lord and Yet doth the Lord, the chorale at the end of which is 
especially fine. On 1669 is Blessed are the men, perhaps the 
best number in Elijah, certainly the most remarkably done 
here; with it Baal, we cry is almost impeccable. On 1670 
are Thanks be to God (with Keith Falkner very good in the 
introductory recitative) and Be not afraid; on 1671, Behold ! 
God the Lord and And then shall your light. The recording is 
quite as good as the audibility from the best parts of the Hall 
itself. There is gain in the perspective of most of the work, 
and much of the detail is perfectly clear, but there is some loss 
below mezzopiano. Tenors are apt to stick out when they get 
the chance, anyhow in Help, Lord, and the brass are thinned 
out almost to tey trumpets. 


PARLOPHONE. 

The Platoff Don Cossacks Choir, unaccompanied. E.10854 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). This is a direct challenge, giving as it does the 
same two Russian folk-songs as the Columbia Don Cossacks 
on 9085—The Volga boat song and Monotonously rings the 
little bell. There is a tendency of Russian choirs, apparently, 
to uncertainty of pitch (partly, I think, due to tremolo in 
individual voices) and to unsteadiness and sharpening in the 
soloists. These are more or less evident in both these records. 
I don’t think the Columbia record is equalled, but those who 
ean should compare for themselves. The Parlophone Volga 
boat song has its own characteristics. 

C. M. CRABTREE 


AN IRISH SUPPLEMENT 


NINE TEN-INCH Dominion Recorps, A110-18, ls. 3d. EACH, 


The first thing to be said of this Supplement is that for any 
Englishman who has ever crossed St. George’s Channel it 
should re-quicken his memory of a country which will never 
grow old, and in any exiled Irishman it should produce acute 
homesickness. The second thing is that practically every 
record (among the cheapest on the market) is exceptionally 
good value. On the first two records Seamus Clandiilon 
(baritone) is very good in Irish folk-songs, sung in Gaelic. 
He is perhaps a littie monotonous in Hart faoi’s na N-oileain’ 
and Aonach Bhearna na Gaoithe (A.110), but O Bhean a’ Tighe 
and Siobhan ni Ghuidhir (A.111) are more varied. Teresa 
Owens (soprano) is technically immature, but there is a charm 
of her own in her ’Derry Air (Weatherly’s version, Danny Boy). 
This is her only folk-song, and her others are less successful. 
With it on A.112 is Molloy’s The Kerry Dance; on A.113 are 
Sanderson’s The hills of Donegal and Wallace’s Scenes that 
are brightest. Denis O’Neil (tenor) is Irish to the marrow, and 
very delightful in The mountains of Mourne and Terence’s 
farewell (A.114). Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan give 
two good humorous records (A.115-6). The neat train, on 
A.116, is an Irish Two black crows, perhaps still better. 
Lastly, there are two wonderful records of Leo Molloy’s Siamsa 
Gaedheal Band, “ The Popular Irish Broadcasting Band,” 
with pipes and what not. The jigs and hornpipes (see Domin- 
ton lists for details), on A.118, may perhaps become a little 
tiresome, but anyone who can remain fully civilised right 
through the reels on A.117 is blasé indeed. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


Polydors 


In addition to the firms mentioned last month as stocking 
Polydor records, we hear that Messrs. Keith Prowse have a 
large stock of them at 159, New Bond Street. 


Dr. Weissmann 


In case of misapprehension, it is worth noting that Dr. Adolf 
Weissmann, the music critic, whose death was recently reported, 
was not the Dr. Weissmann who has conducted the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra in making so many famous Parlophone 
records. The latter is Dr. Frieder Weissmann, about whom 
Mr. J. F. Porte wrote a “‘ celebrity ” article in THE GRAMOPHONE 
of August, 1927; and he is only thirty-three years old. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Both band records in the new H.M.V. list are of foreign 
extraction, and for once Sousa has to take second place, for he 
is quite overshadowed on this occasion by the Garde 
Républicaine Band, who play that fine march Le Pére de la 
Victoire, by Louis Ganne (B.2908). This is a superb 
performance, as also is that of Sambre et Meuse march on the 
reverse, but in this case the material is not nearly so good. 


National game is the title of the new Sousa march, but even 
though played by his own band it is only mediocre. The fact 
that the fount has not quite run dry is exhibited in the usual 
piano middle section, but even this is far below Sousa’s best. 
The reverse of this record (B.3010) is occupied by the popular 
Forge in the forest, by Michaelis, played by Pryor’s Band. 
This is a special arrangement and opens with a “‘ farm-yard 
scene,’ in which hens, cocks and birds of all sorts vie with pigs 
and other animals. These “ effects”’ are cleverly done, though 
the hens sound very dry. The fact that the record was made 
in America may explain this. 


The Sousa of the Parlophone Company’s Massed Military 
Bands sounds much more like the great man himself. Washing- 
ton post must be one of the first marches he wrote, but I venture 
to think that it has rarely if ever been played better than on this 
occasion (E.6152). The reverse is occupied by the American 
patrol, which is very ordinary, and neither better nor worse than 
most of its kin. 


The City of London (Civil) Band, conducted by Emile Gilmer, 
who had their first H.M.V. record issued last month, have now 
recorded FHtalage militaire march and Polska from Slavonic 
scenes, both composed by the conductor of the band, on a 
Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve”? (5070). In my notes for last month I 
described the tone of this band as “ orchestral” in quality. 
Since then I have learnt the instrumentation of the band, and 
this accounts for the distinctive quality of tone and verifies my 
description. The instrumentation was, I am told, designed 
jointly by the late Sir Charles Stanford and the present 
conductor, M. Gilmer, and is as follows:—2 piccolos, 2 
flageolets, 2 flutes, 1 bass flute, 2 oboes, 1 cor anglais, 1 
heckelphone, 2 ‘ petit clarinettes,” 8 ‘‘ grande clarinettes,”’ 
2 bassethorns, 2 bass clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 sarrusophones, 
1 “ piccolo cornet,” 2 ‘‘ grand cornets,’”’ 2 trumpets, 1 bass 
trumpet, 1 each of soprano, alto, tenor and baritone saxo- 
phones, 4 horns, 3 trombones, 3 tubas, tympani, and a whole 
battery of percussion instruments. In some cases I have 
quoted above the actual words of M. Gilmer. I assume that the 
2 “ petit clarinettes ” are E flat clarinets and that the “ piccolo 
cornet ” is the ‘‘ soprano ”’ of our brass bands. An interesting 
feature of the band is the inclusion of two modern sarrusophones 
to strengthen the bassoons. The 3 tubas puzzle me somewhat. 
If this means 3 euphoniums (and tuba and euphonium are 
practically synonymous) where are the basses? No string 
basses nor brass basses (either E flat or BB flat) are mentioned, 
but I cannot see how the band produces the firm bass lines it 
undoubtedly does produce without some of these instruments 
to help. The new record is very good, and although I cannot 
say whether or not the full band was employed, it is quite evident 
that a fairly iarge band at least is heard. I have no complaint 
to make against the music played on either this or last month’s 
H.M.V. record, but I look forward to hearing one containing 
something more familiar to me, so that I may make more 
accurate and detailed comparisons. 


Another Broadcast ‘“‘ Twelve’? (5071) contains Here, there 
and everywhere and Blaze away, marches played by the Life 
Guards Bands. The former of these takes me back to my very 
earliest gramophone days. I well remember having a record 
of this march (a Sterling record I think, though it may have been 
an Edison) for an Edison ‘“‘ Gem” Phonograph which used 
to be one of my most valued possessions as a youth. This 
was long before the days of the Edison ‘“‘ Amberol’’ records, 
either green or blue. It was a “ two-minute ’’ wax cylinder ! 
Both these are good marches, and are played and recorded very 
well. 


A small Broadcast record (381) contains A military church 
parade, played by the Welsh Guards Band with the help of a 
male voice chorus. This is rather ‘‘ ordinary,” but both 
playing and recording are as good as such a dull affair deserves. 


As an old gunner I can feel quite complimented by the name 
adopted by the latest band who are recording for the Regal 
Company. The Bombardiers is a very capable organisation, 
and they put plenty of ‘‘ punch ” and verve into their playing. 
As a result the record containing Conquerors of the air and 
Salute to the flag marches is a really good half-crown’s worth 
(G.9298). 


The latest Duophone record (D.541) contains a selection from 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and is the best they have made yet, I think. 
The band, conducted by C. Leggett, is at the top of its form, 
and the Duophone Company’s recording expert has excelled 
himself. 


I wish I could say the same about two Sterno records contain- 
ing Sambre et Meuse and Sousa’s High school cadets marches 
(135) and Raymond overture (143) respectively, but anything 
more reminiscent of the type of gramophone a pair of which 
might well have found their way into Noah’s Ark I have not 
heard for a long time. 


Another record which annoys me is Winner No. 4893. Why 
are the talents of Capt. Wood and the Scots Guards Band 
allowed to be wasted on such pseudo-patriotic but pretentious 
piffle as God bless King George and Dear white cliffs of home ? 


To take the flavour of the last three out of my mouth (and 
ears) I have left until last a Columbia record (9744) which 
introduces Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell and the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band to the gramophone. I have said some hard 
things about Mr. O’Donnell’s interpretations at times (the 
London Editor “ blue-pencilled ” the hardest a year or two ago 
to my extreme annoyance), but for his versions of Debussy’s 
Golliwog’s cake-walk and the Dance of the tumblers, from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow maiden, I have nothing but praise. 
This is an excellent record, the only flaw being the somewhat 
excessive reverberation we often get in military band records 
made in the Central Hall, Westminster. Surely the combined 
experience and knowledge of Mr. O’Donnell and the Columbia 
recording experts will eradicate this occasional defect once and 
for all ere long. W.A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The 12in. 4s. 6d. orchestral records by the well-established 
combinations seem to out-distance the rest. The Salon 
Orchestra pleases me most of all with a beautiful recording of 
those great melodies Hili, Eili and Kol Nidrei (H.M.V., C.1664) ; 
the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet plays its leader’s ingenious 
dove-tailing of Everybody’s melodies into another pleasant pot- 
pourri (Col. 9748); the National Symphony Orchestra (Zono. 
A.360, 4s.) is quite up to this class in a Yeomen of the guard 
selection ; an exceptionally good The five o’clock girl selection 
by Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band (Col. 9715) will only 
be spoilt, for some people, by the vocal part ; the Edith Lorand 
Orchestra harks back to H. P. Danks’s Silver threads among the 
gold (Parlo. E.10849) and Drdla’s Serenade in which Miss 
Lorand’s violin is inclined to shrillness. 


The waltz records are good this month, lightly and rightly 
played. Dajos Bela Orchestra has Thermen (J. Strauss) and 
Autumn airs (Waldteufel) on Parlo. E.10848, and _ the 
Brunswick Concert Orchestra has the lovely Roses of the South 
(J. Strauss) and Danube waves (Ivanovici) on Bruns. 20080. 
The latter is also on a 10in. disc., Parlo. R.351 (3s) with 
Viennese life (Translateur) played by the Orchestra Mascotte 
with Dajos Bela, a very pleasant performance as usual; but 
for non-dancers the attraction of the month is the three records 
by Barnabas von Geczy and his Orchestra, containing a Strauss 
Waltz medley (Parlo. E.10855, 12in., 4s. 6d.), the two best 
tunes from ‘‘ The New Moon ”’ (R.359, 3s.) and two delicious 
tangos, one from the operetta Casanova and one called Fair 
lady can you be true? (R.350, 3s.) I strongly commend this 
last to those who are looking for something that has real charm 
and lacks all stridency. 


This question of stridency is largely a matter of machine and 
needle, and I can only speak comparatively. It spoils for me an 
otherwise very popular- seeming record of Someday, somewhere 
and Eckersley’ s One in the world (H.M.V. B.3007, 3s.) played 
by Reginald King and his Orchestra, while I find the recording 
of Openshaw’s Love sends a little gift of roses and the still recurr- 
ing I kiss your hand, madame, by the Zonophone Salon Orchestra, 
as good as the playing (Zono. 5319, 2s. 6d.). Zygfryd and his 
Gipsy Orchestra, in the immortal Kasbek and a Gipsy idyll 
(Regal G.9299, 2s. 6d.) are, to my ear, recorded with unnecessary 
volume, especially after the relief of Barnabas von Geczy. 


Another contrast is “‘ Mr. Cinders” Selection robustly 
done by the London Orchestra (Zono. 5312, 2s. 6d.), thinly, and 
delicately treated by Gandino and his Orchestra (Imp. 2056, 
ls. 6d.); the former has also 'a very jovial Communityland 
Selection (arr. Stoddon) on Zono. 5313 (2s. 6d.), which is useful 
for a mixed party. I like too Georges Haeck and his Orchestra 
in Horne’s On a Sunday morning and Toselli’s Serenade 
(Dominion A.109, 1s. 3d.), and must add a word of praise for 
the Carmen Selection by the Edison Bell Symphony Orchestra 
(Radio 947, 8 in., Is. 3d.) and the Singing fool Selection by the 
Scala Salon Orchestra (Radio 961). Others from the Homo- 
chord, Sterno and Broadcast lists are undistinguished but 
adequate. 


Of instrumental records the bulk is played on an organ, 
and some of the titles are new. Quentin Maclean, for instance, 
plays on the Christie Unit organ at the Regal Cinema, London, 
an excerpt from Suhbi Kazib with Flower of love (Col. 5352, 3s.), 
a Serenade berceuse by Luciann with I kiss your hand, 
madame (Col. 5371, 3s.), both worth hearing; F. Rowland- 
Tims, on a Hill-Norman-Beard organ at the Capitol Theatre, 
London, Hewitt’s Shepherd’s lullaby and Cadman’s At dawning 
(H. M.V. B.3021, 3s.), not very interesting, and Jesse Crawford 
is at his very best on his Wurlitzer organ, in When summer is 
gone and Where the shy little violets grow (H.M.V. B.3003, 3s.). 
C. D. Smart cannot do justice to himself on an organ that is out 
of tune (Radio 967); Frederick aor: on a Compton organ 
has poor tunes to deal with (Regal G.9307, 2s. 6d.); Reginald 


Bawtree does very quietly and well with Stanford’s arrange- 
ment of the Londonderry air and Liszt’s Liebestraum on a 
legitimate organ (Homochord D.1325, 2s. 6d.); and, apart from 
an extraneous recording whistle, Herbert Griffiths will be 
justly popular in The monk’s dream and Ketelbey’s The 
phantom melody on the Stoll Picture Theatre organ (Broad- 
cast 383, 8in., ls. 3d.). On the whole, this group is less 
enervating than usual. 


There are only two piano records, both terribly clever, and 
both freaks. Fred Elizaide plays Grown up baby and She’s a 
great, great girl with massive ingenuity (Bruns. 209, 3s.) and 
Rosita Renard elaborates The blue Danube with nimble fantasy 
(Bruns. 3939, 3s.). The Brunswick surface does not improve 
noticeably. 


May Peggy Cochrane (violin) be forgiven for not giving us 
something that we want more than Tchaikovsky’s Chant sans 
paroles and Thomé’s Simple avew on a Broadcast Twelve 
(5072, 2s.). No, I don’t care how good she is or how well 
Berkeley Mason plays the organ. They both know better! 


The most deadly four minutes spent this month were occupied 
in listening to Love’s way, waltz, by the Temple Carillon Players 
(Zono. A.361, 12in., 4s.) If experiments were tried with it 
by the scientists at Middlesex Hospital I would guarantee it 
to kill more patients who were still clinging to life than any 
other record in their tests. 


Another Zonophone record (A. 362, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is a night- 
mare of another kind. Twisting the dials by The Happiness 
Boys is a skit on American broadcasting with two or three bright 
quips in it; and the reaction of the average Britisher will be 
to the Savoy Orpheans in London and Daventry calling. 
Yes, Sir. The election will be over when these notes appear, 
so I will only thank the Regal Sketch Company for the amusing 
sketch Mr. Sparrow puts up for parliament (Regal G.9297, 
2s. 6d.); but cricket and tennis are still with us and a great 
many people will like to give their friends the little Radio 
records of Jack Hobbs on How to improve your cricket (392, 
ls. 3d.) and Gordon Lowe on Useful hints to lawn tennis 
players (393). Both are sound in matter and distinct in 
utterance and have queer ways of pronouncing words and 
names. Harry Hemsley’s admirers will also get his child 
impersonations on Radio 956 and Broadcast 384; others 
will probably not. PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Quite the most outstanding pair of discs in this class are 
the two ‘‘ Wake up and dream ”’ records by Leslie Hutchinson. 
As I said last month, he plays the piano in the orchestra pit 
at the London Pavillion but does not appear on the stage. 
The songs are Looking at you and Let’s do it, let’s fall in love, 
on Parlo. R.342, and What is this thing called love? and I’m 
a gigolo on R. 343. They put all other versions completely 
in the shade. Quite a topical and amusing number is The 
lay of the lady’s vote in which George Baker, Harold French and 
Leonard Henry distinguish themselves as parliamentary 
candidates attempting to woo the charming lady voter in the 
person of Anona Winn (H.M.V. B.3017). But I forgot, it 
will all be over by the time these lines appear in print. 

The Brunswick June releases, contain a most tuneful version 
of Weary river by Randolph’s Royal Hawaiians, with Cradle 
of love on the reverse side (3963). A.W. Baskomb is responsible 
for a magnificent comic record which has The long, long wail 
on one side and A. W. Baskomb and his cheery pal on the other 
(210), whilst Frank Munn, by way of contrast, puts the right 
amount of sentiment into Lassie o’ mine and Little town in 
the ould countie Down (Bruns. 3952). Then we have Frank 
and James McCravy in two numbers of the “ spiritual ” kind, 
Dip me in the golden sea and No hidin’ place down there 
(3958), 
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The Three Australian Boys possess attractive gramophone 
personalities and they are a decided success in That’s what 
I call sweet music and It goes like this (R.347 Parlo.). Frank 
Braidwood probably succeeds on the stage with his cowboy 
stuff (I don’t know as I have not yet seen him) but on a record 
he undoubtedly fails to put it over (R.346). Eddie Grossbart’s 
Me and the man in the moon and She’s funny that way, ought to 
be in the half-crown section—they are not good enough at 
3s. (Parlo. R.348). Another mystery to me is the appeal of 
Noble Sissle. There are quite a few coloured singers, who are 
decidedly better, whose records can be obtained at the same 
price (Parlo. R.337). A charming record is Dorothy Lebish’s 
Just because the violets (Parlo. R.354) but Beth Challis has a 
surprisingly weak Let’s fall in love on Parlo. E.6157, 2s. 6d. 
However, Mamie Lee on the reverse side in I’ll never ask for 
more almost makes it worth while to buy the disc. Finally, 
Pete Wiggin is excellent in Barnacle Bill the sailor though not 
as good as Frank Luther on the Brunswick last month (E.6156 
2s. 6d.). 


The mid-May H.M.V’s. were full of good things and, for 
the sentimentalists, there is a winner in No. B.3004, which 
contains If you want the rainbow, sung by Fanny Brice, and 
Sweetheart of all my dreams by Johnny Marvin. I was greatly 
surprised to see yet another Sonny boy, this time in the hands of 
Gracie Fields, who is much more at home in a good Lancashire 
number Hot pot on the reverse side (B.3008). There are also 
good vocal gems from “‘ Wake up and dream”’ and “‘ Mr. Cinders,”’ 
in which I think I recognise the voices of George Metaxa and 
Anona Winn, but I can’t be certain (C.1660, 12in.). Incident- 
ally, Metaxa has a good record all to himself of What is this 
thing called love? (B.3017). On B.3018, Gene Austin sings 
one of these film songs, The lonesome road, very nicely. From 
the June list, there is one of those rare and priceless gems by 
Johnny Marvin and Ed. Smalle, who delight us with The sun 
is at my window and Caressing you (B.3024), whilst Alma 
Vane succeeds with Nobody’s fault but your own on B.3020. 
Jack Smith pleased me in Sweet forget-me-not, but he is 
unfortunately paired with Morton Downey, and therefore, the 
disc cannot be recommended (B.3022). 


I have not yet been able to hear George Dewey Washington 
and perhaps there is something about him which does not come 
through on his records. Beyond a very powerful voice, I 
could distinguish nothing outstanding or exceptional in his 
performance. His best number is, I think, The sun is at my 
window on Col. 5364. Layton and Johnstone are as delightful 
as ever in a selection of six songs including two from ‘“ Wake 
up and Dream,” but, as far as they are concerned, Leslie 
Hutchinson’s Parlophone records have spoiled the market for 
everyone else (Col. 5358). Again I must criticise those 
responsible for not releasing I kiss your hand, madame before 
(5351), as it challenges comparison with the best. Norman 
Long is another artist capable of getting his personality over 
on records, and he has some amusing things to say about 
‘Dora”’ in a number entitled You mustn’t do it after eight 
o'clock (5324). Marie Burke sings very charmingly Someday, 
somewhere and The song I love, on 5348, whilst The Trix 
Sisters will, no doubt, please their admirers in Pickin’ cotton 
and I’m on the crest of a wave (5349). Lee Morse very definitely 
failed to please me in Let’s fall in love and Don’t be like that 
(5359). An unnecessary importation this ! 


The Trix Sisters are decidedly very good in their June record, 
on which they sing Negro complaints and That’s the good old 
sunny south (Col. 5368). In the latter song, they introduce 
some original lyrics and employ some delicious harmony. 
Layton and Johnstone also in the June list, have two cheerful 
numbers, Wake up ! Chillun, wake wp ! and When the world is 
at rest (5370) and Norah Blaney is nicely sincere in He’s funny 
that way (5367). The star of another English artist is rapidly 
rising. She is Betty Bolton, whose June contribution is Hvery- 
thing I do, I do, and Me and the man in the moon (Col. 5366). 


The Zonophone records are as nicely recorded as ever, though 
one misses one of the famous Gilbert and Sullivan selections. 
Nearly all the old favourites are in evidence, such as Norman 
Blair in Carolina moon (5320), Maurice Elwin in Bye-and-bye, 
sweetheart (5314) and Maurice and Sydney in an excellent 
That’s her now (5317). Clarkson Rose, I need hardly say, dis- 
tinguishes himself in I faw down and go boom and Oh ! Arthur 
(5321), whilst Henry Hearty does not lag far behind in Where 
did you get that name? (5322). Lastly there is quite a nice 
duet by Bud Billings and Carson Robison entitled Do yow still 
remember ? (5318). 


Tommy Handley, on Regal, will, I have no doubt, score 
a big success with his radio friends in I lift wp my finger and 
say tweet, tweet and another number of the same ilk, Diddy-om- 
bom-bom (G.9305). From Gerald Adams we get Nobody’s 
fault but your own and I must be dreaming (G.9303). James 
Melton has one of those high-pitched sentimental tenor voices, 
and he gets full opportunity to make use of his powers in 
I loved you then as I love you now (G.9302). I’m crazy over 
you receives a stereotyped rendering from George Rose (G.9304), 
but The Kelly Sisters show that they possess some originality 
in In a little town called home sweet home (G.9306). 


A Homochord artist gives us a really nice performance of 
Glad rag doll, Barry Thomas on D.1335. It is unfortunately 
paired with Little baby curls—a stupid song. Julian Lester 
is allotted two discs, of which I prefer Blue shadows and She’s 
funny that way, which deserve good marks (D.1336). On the 
Sternos we have Willy West in Let’s do it, let’s fall in love 
with some new words (148, ls. 6d.), and also in JI’ll get by, 
on 147, but chief credit must go to Pat O’Brien for his Susianna, 
which is excellently accompanied by an unnamed dance 
orchestra (149). 


Among the Imperials, Pat O’Dell is the possessor of a pleasant 
voice and his records are never overdone. This month we have 
Forever and Sweetheart of all my dreams (2057). Rodman 
Lewis is another singer worth noting and you may enjoy his 
Carolina moon (2058), but Leslie Sarony has never appealed 
to me and his four songs are all of the same character and very 
dull (2060). Ann Suter, on Dominion A.104 (1s. 3d.) scores 
a distinct success with He ain’t done right by Nell and There 
ain’t no sweet man and Richard Neller is quite pleasant in 
Me and the man in the moon and Anita (A.105). I cannot see 
the attraction of Charles Penrose in The laughing policeman 
and The laughing doctor (A.108) and I think The Four Harmony 
Kings should be seen with those wonderful Three Eddies to 
be truly appreciated (A.107). 


Last but not least, there are the little Broadcasts and Radios. 
To take the latter first, we find Billy Elliott making a good thing 
of Glad rag doll (960) and Lily Long in a satisfactory Shinaniki 
da (962). I don’t care for G. H. Elliott even when he sings 
that good number Susianna (965) but Randolph Sutton has 
a rollicking number called The Continong which I expect will 
have a big success. On the Broadcasts we have Ramon 
Newton giving sympathetic treatment to The house on the 
hill-top and My Irish Paradise (386) whilst Jack Morrison 
has an extremely amusing and very true number, You can’t 
see the sea to-day. Finally, on 379, Billy Desmond gives a good 
performance of I kiss your hand, madame and King fora 
day. 

To sum up, it has not been a very exciting month for the 
light music enthusiast. Leslie Hutchinson’s Parlophone 
record, No. 342, and Johnny Marvin and Ed. Smalle on H.M.V. 
B.3024, should be added to all collections of cabaret music. 
Comic collections should be enriched by A. W. Baskomb 
on Brunswick 210 and Gracie Fields, in Hot pot (Lancashire) 
on H.M.V B.3008 whilst lovers of sentimental songs should 
not miss Fanny Brice on H.M.V. B.3004. If you want one more 


of the cabaret sort, I suggest The Trix Sisters on Col. we 
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NEW LECTURE RECORDS 


The International Educational Society’s new issues include 
two records (D.40140-41) of John Drinkwater reading his own 
poems. His stage experience helps him to declaim strongly 
and musically. His style fits the mood of his pieces. Has 
The Vagabond not been set to music ? It seems a likely winner 
as a popular ballad of the better sort. The other poems he 
recites are Mystery, Moonlit Apples, Birthright, Cotswold 
Love, Anthony Crumble, Mrs. Willow, and Mamble (on the first 
record); with A Prayer, Immortality, Reciprocity, Gold and 
Blackbird, on the other. All these, except Gold (which is from 
Preludes) are found in his Selected Poems (Sidgwick and Jackson). 


Mr. Ernest Young makes too many pauses (one after every 
few words) in his talk on the British Empire, No. 2—The 
beginnings of the Empire overseas. The exposition is most 
clear, and the talk should be a useful adjunct to a school 
course in historical geography (D.40142-43). 


Professor Joseph Barcroft’s rather alarming title for two 
records (D.40144-45) is Smells. He tells of the great musk 
mystery. About 20 years ago the flower of the musk plant lost 
its smell, and now no musk plant is known anywhere which has 
ascent. No one knows why it lost it, or whether it may regain 
it. Some people cannot smell violets. There are some scents 
which one sex only (broadly speaking) can detect. For the 
great majority of men, the red flax has no smell. For woman 
it has a strong and unpleasant odour. What we call flavours 
are really smells. Blindfolded, with stopped nose, we cannot 
tell whether apple or onion is in the mouth. Peruvian balsam 
has a strong characteristic odour; so has iodoform. Mix the 
two, and there is no smell. Arrange two tubes so that one 
carries up one nostril the first smell, and another carries 
up the other nostril the second. Apply each smell in turn ; 
each is recognised ; put on the two, mixed, and there is no 
sensation of smell at all. So the brain is the seat of the business, 
not the scent-patch (a small portion of sensitised skin on a bone, 
near the eyes) ; and what I want to know is, what is the smell 
of iodoform and/or peruvian balsam? The old debating 
society flattener, “‘ What is an orange?” is coming back on us 
now. Smell is but a vestige in us; even in cats, which used to 
need it so keenly, I have often found but a poor remnant of 
the sense. Domestic life has almost eliminated the need for 
it, and so dulled it; and a feeble brain-capacity, coupled with 
the strain of short-sight, has not, I take it, allowed individual 
animals, that might need it, to form any strong working 
combination of other qualities in substitution. 


Miss Winifred Holtby, M.A., deals, in D.40146-47, with 
Fourteenth-century England—the story of the slow process 
of ‘‘ self-realisation of a nation.”” This is a good, short, solid 
survey, the chief reflections from it being, for me, the terrible 
chance of turning up a bad king in those days, and the queer 
twist in the minds of some who commend us examples 
from them. 


The ninth and tenth sides of Standard Prose are spoken by 
Mr. W. Ripman, M.A. (D.40148). Here is Washington Irving 
on The Charm of English Scenery, which he found pervaded by 
‘moral feeling,” in order and quiet. What would he have to 
say of the petrol-pumps and litter, bungaloid growths and 
advertisements ? Blackmore is represented by An October 
Sunrise (his rhythm is often delightful to the musician—one 
recalls many passages from Lorna Doone, such as ‘All the air 
was a fount of freshness, and the earth of gladness, and the 
laughing waters prattled of the kindness of the sun”). There 
is also a longer piece, from Hazlitt—the favourite On Going 
a Journey, a happy thing to turn on and roll over the mind’s 
tongue. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 





DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


( All titles are fox-trots unless otherwise stated.) 


Quite one of the best hot records for a considerable times is 
The High Hatters in Wipin’ the pan and The spell of the blues 
(H.M.V. B.5626). The latter is naturally in slow time, is well 
orchestrated, and has some good singing, whilst the former is 
absolutely irresistible in its urge to get up and dance. Jack 
Hylton’s Orchestra gives a very fine concert performance of 
The Wedding of the painted doll from the film ‘‘ The Broadway 
Melody,” with a pleasant ballroom number entitled My sin on 
the reverse side (H.M.V. B.5637). I did not like nearly so well 
the other “‘ Broadway Melody’ record—Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra 
in The Broadway Melody and You weren’t meant for me 
(H.M.V. B.5635). 


Sam Lanin’s majestically named band pleased me very 
much in Susianna. This has a superb rhythm in slow time 
and includes a most seductively sung chorus (Parlo. R.339). 
There is further good meat in the Parlophone list, especially 
so in A precious thing called love by The Dorsey Brothers and 
their Orchestra, who give a very well-balanced performance. 
The other side is that film song, Weary river, by Joe Venuti’s 
Concert Orchestra. I do not care for the tune, but it receives 
clever treatment in these capable hands (R.341). The latter 
band are again heard in That’s the good old sunny south on 
R.340, in which they also make a good showing. Bennie’s 
Louisville Rhythm Boys occupy the reverse side with Shout 
Hallelujah,—rather late in the day, but good, for all that 
(R.340). Finally, that jolly band at the Kitcat under Arthur 
Roseberry show us what they can do with the two tunes from 


“ Wake up and dream ” (R.344). @gsheigied  w . 


Returning to the H.M.V.’s, The Coon-Sanders Orchestra 
gives a lively performance of My suppressed desire, whilst 
George Olsen’s Music is as delightfully inconsequent as ever in 
Tul never ask for more (H.M.V. B.5631). Olsen appears also 
on B.5633 in I faw down and go boom. Since we must have vocal 
choruses, this band is always welcome, for they actually increase 
the value of their performances by their singing. It is so 
irritating to listen to really first-class playing and to have the 
whole effect marred by a vocalist who sings in the worst 
possible taste. This fault is on the increase, and I think it 
must be due to the growing tendency for dance bands to 
appear on the stage, where they are forced to give considerable 
attention to that section of the audience which insists on 4@ 
large measure of sentiment of the ballad type. 


Fred Elizalde’s Band does not appear too often on the 
gramophone nowadays, and it is a pity that when it does it 
should be allotted such a comparatively old number as If I had 
you. Surely this could have been released earlier. The reverse 
side is also a trifle ancient— Avalon Town, nicely played by 
King Solomon and his Miners. Incidentally, I don’t think 
Elizalde does himself justice on a record, and one must 
therefore journey down to the Savoy to hear him at his best 
(Brunswick 3948). When summer is gone is enjoying a most 
successful spring, and here we have it in the hands of Meyer 
Davis’s Swanee Syncopaters, with a none too satisfactory tango 
on the other side, My Tonia, played by Arnold Johnson and 
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his Paramount Hotel Orchestra (Brunswick 3945). This is 
falsely labelled ‘‘ fox-trot,” and I really think it is time that 
some protest was made against the practice of labelling every 
dance tune that is not a waltz “ fox-trot.” It is surely very 
little trouble to give the proper designation, and it is unfair 
on the man who has to buy records without hearing them. 
Ray Miller’s Orchestra put in good work in Angry and That’s 
a plenty on 3947, and I also found some entertainment in 
Jack Denny’s Orchestra’s The sun is at my window (3946). 


I see from the Columbia mid-month bulletin that their new 
dance records have been recorded under some new system, 
which is claimed to make them even better than they have 
been in the past. They are certainly very pleasant, but I 
cannot say that I have yet noticed any particular improvement, 
though possibly there is slightly more clarity and definition. 
I faw down and go boom is so often spoilt by an irritating and 
bad child impersonation. Otherwise I find no fault with 
Jack Payne’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra’s disc, which also contains 
that banal number, A dicky bird told me so (5630). The singing 
in both The Piccadilly Players’ record (5357) and Ray Starita’s 
My man must come in for adverse criticism. That is the one 
good result of the B.B.C.’s rather annoying ban on the announce- 
ment of the titles of tunes—we get no bad singing. I should 
like to see the companies follow suit, though an exception 
should be made in the case of Ted Lewis’s Band, where Lewis’s 
singing is one of the band’s most attractive features. King 
for a day is a most effective waltz and the fox-trot, Wear a hat 
with a silver lining, provides him with some good material 
(5353). Before I leave the ‘‘ big four,” I must mention a very 
creditable effort by the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra in a 
number called Deep hollow (H.M.V. B.5632) and Jack Hylton 
in the waltz My flame of love (B.5636) and House on the hilltop 
(B.5628). 


The standard of playing and recording is really astonishingly 
high on the cheaper records, and it is extremely difficult to make 
a selection when playing them over. For the most part the 
standard arrangements—occasionally with a few frills—are 
employed, and the performers are generally well able to give 
a good account of themselves. Nothing could beat the recording 
of the Zonophone Company, and the Rhythmic Eight and 
The Arcadians Dance Orchestra again share the honours. 
The clarity and fidelity of the recording is little short of 
marvellous. Numbers worth noting in this list are Up the river 
(5328), Lisette (waltz) (5327), Me and the man in the moon and 
the waltz I wonder if you miss me to-night on 5326 and Rhythm 
king on 5325. 

Among the Homochords there is an extremely good imitation 
of Ted Lewis’s She’s funny that way by Nat Star’s Troubadours 
—even the singing, only it’s not Lewis and there’s the rub. 
On the reverse side there is a fair version of My blackbirds are 
dbluebirds now (D.1329). The same people are also responsible 
for My little fella and me and Dancing shadows (D.1328), whilst 
there is a good “ Five o’clock Girl” double by Kemble Howard’s 
Dance Orchestra, Thinking of you and Up in the clouds (D.1332). 
The waltz, My flame of love, is played by Eugene Brockman’s 
Orchestra on D.1330. 

The Imperials show a very marked improvement in surface, 
and consequently the performers give a considerably more 
favourable impression. Jay Whidden and his Band are in 
excellent spirits in Spread a little happiness and A dicky bird 
told me so on 2053, but I lift wp my finger and say tweet tweet 
does not give any band a chance (2054.) A nice waltz is 
Carolina moon by Adrian Schubert’s Salon Orchestra and the 
roe Room Orchestra are heard to advantage in Glorianna 
(2051). 


Jay Wilbur’s Orchestra and the Deauville Dance Orchestra 
are again well represented in the Dominion list. The former 
gives an attractive performance of When summer is gone on 
A.103, which is backed by Sam Lanin’s Troubadours in the 
slow fox-trot Avalon Town. On A.102 we have the Deauville 


Band in Sweethearts on parade and the waltz Just an hour of 
adoration, whilst an interesting disc is A.100 with Fred 
Anderson’s Cabaret Band in I know that my baby is cheatin’ 
on me. I hope that the Dominion people will give us some 
more by this band. 


The Edison Bell Winner records are doing good work at 
2s. a disc, and Alfredo’s Band tops the list with Thinking of 
you and Up in the clouds on 4904, whilst there are a couple 
of pleasant waltzes on 4892 by the Southland Marimba Players. 
Other good numbers are the Gaiety Dance Band in Glad 
rag doll (4899) and the Plaza Band in Mia Bella Rosa (4897). 
As for the Sternos—well, there is some excellent stuff here, too. 
Barry Bryan’s Syncopators have an excellent double on 141, 
with My little fella and me and I faw down and go boom. 
Doin’ the Raccoon lacks the intriguing ‘‘ college’ flavour that 
Olsen imparted to it, but it is given quite an inspiring per- 
formance by Lester Conn’s Dance Band (139). Failures were 
Bert Maddison’s Orchestra in Dancing shadows (142) and a 
bad waltz, Just plain folk (140). 


Last, but not by any means least, we have a good selection 
of Broadcasts. The Original Havana Band acquit themselves 
with distinction in My blackbirds are bluebirds now (378), 
and the rest of the honours go to Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance 
Band and Bidgood’s Broadcasters, who have a share in the 
making of I’m on the crest of a wave (376), My little fella 
and me (388), When summer is gone (387) and The new moon 
waltz (390). 


Quite a large number of June releases have come in since 
writing the above, and I am afraid that space does not permit 
of anything like a detailed examination of all of them. I will 
take the Columbias first, which are headed by Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra in two tunes from ‘“‘ The New Moon ”’— Lover come 
back tome and Marianna (5377). These are typical of this band, 
making full use of the colour and effects possessed only by an 
orchestra of this size. Jan Garber’s Band plays Weary River 
in quick time, which makes it different from most versions, 
with the Ipana Troubadours in a first-class Deep Night (Slow 
time) on the other side (5373). Broadway Melody is nicely 
played by Ben Selvin’s Orchestra (5374), whilst Ray Starita 
gives a perfectly reasonable performance of The wedding of 
the painted doll (5380), though I noticed a tendency for the 
band to play slower and slower as the record progressed in 
Wake up ! Chillun, Wake up! on the reverse side. 


The June H.M.V.’s contain another Jack Hylton record, 
upon which he gives a first-rate performance of Deep Night 
(B.5638), though there is not much to recommend the New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra in Mia bella rosa and Halfway to 
Heaven (B.5639). From America there comes a pleasurable, 
though unelaborate, version of Lover come back to me and 
Marianna by the Victor Arden-Phil Ohman Orchestra (B.5634). 
On the June Brunswicks, we get the best dancing version of 
The wedding of the painted doll, played by Earl Burnett and his 
Biltmore Hotel Orchestra, who also play the waltz Love Boat 
very nicely (3965). 


A whole disc is devoted to Tiger Rag by The Jungle Band 
who give a masterly performance of this glorious piece. Still 
it is not for the ballroom or the dancing teacher’s pupil (3956). 
The Clevelanders play two nice slow fox-trots on 3961, There’s a 
place in the sun for you and Shout Hallelujah and Jesse Stafford’s 
Orchestra are responsible for an attractive version of A precious 
thing called love, though this is not as good as the Dorsey 
Brothers’ record (3966). Finally the Six Jumping Jacks play 
Thaf's her now and Outside, with all the splendid bounce and 
joie-de-vivre that only these incomparable people can produce. 
They play terribly fast, though (3959). 


Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra—the new Hungarian 
orchestra now in London—plays two charming tangos (better 
for listening to) on Parlophone R.350, whilst Arthur Roseberry’s 
Kitcat Band has made a nice record of That’s what I call 
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sweet music (R.349). The best of the Regals are Don’t be like 
that and The song I love by the Rhythmic Troubadours on 
G.9310 and Hal Swain’s Café Royal Band in Petticoat Lane, 
and one of those “ novelty ” fox-trots, The dance of the paper 
dolls on G.9308, in which they are assisted with an organ played 
by E. F. Curzon. 

Another consignment of Duophone records has not made me 
change my mind from the opinions I stated two months ago. 
Remember they cost only 1s. 6d. She’s one sweet show girl 
by Tex Brewster’s Orchestra (D.4036), Good little bad little you 


mW 


by Davy’s Whispering Orchestra (D.4039), and the Park Inn 
Good-Timers in I'll get by (D.4040) are good examples of the 
excellence of these discs. Incidentally a number of readers 
have written to say that they have been unable to obtain these 
records from their local dealer and I have informed them that 
they can be got at Messrs. Keith Prowse, in New Bond Street. 
Sarita and I’m sorry Sally can be bought for 1s. 3d. on those 
splendid little Radio records, played by Alfredo’s Band (958) 
and Harry Hudson’s Melody Men give us If I had you and the 
waltz, Memories of love and you (963). T. M. 


ALL DAY WITH THE GRAMOPHONE 


By ELIZABETH A. GOODMAN 


HIS is from The Woman who Loathed a Gramophone. 

From the days of its early infancy when its shapeless 

body was only a few degress less ugly,;than its shrill and 
raucous voice, right down to its adolescent years, when some 
dawning beauty occasionally flowed out of its incommodious 
trumpet, I swore by every ladylike oath I knew that I would 
never have a gramophone. 

Then one day within the last few years—through the kindness 
of a friend—a gramophone came to live with us. Yes, that’s 
what I really mean; for the life of our little house naturally 
centres in its largest room which thereby assumes, as occasion 
demands, the character of dining room, drawing room, nursery, 
and even spare bedroom, when the overflow of humanity 
bursts the limited bounds of the sleeping accommodation. 

So into our “ living room,” receiving but a chill welcome from 
the mistress of the house, came the gift of a gramophone, and 
within an hour my delight and enthusiasm could only be 
measured by my former dislike of the species; a delight and 
enthusiasm which have grown, during the years of its sojourn 
with us, into a really affectionate attachment. Its softly 
glowing mahogany case with lightly swinging shutters and 
sparkling nickel fittings—with the two darling little cups you 
put the “ before” and “ after’ into—first attracted me. 

And then . . . propelled by some completely inaudible 
and invisible power, the needle glided softly and silently over 
the shining face of the record, while out from those open 
shutters poured the tremulous, swelling tones of W. H. Squire’s 
*cello: for the first time in my life I listened to Le Cygne. 

If I were what is called ‘ musical’? I could describe in 
choice terms the rapture of those magic moments ; but those 
for whom, like myself, the realm of music was hitherto almost 
unbroken ground, will know. 


Harold Williams sings to us I stole the Prince ; and from the 
perfect unity of the voice and instrument we learn every word 
of Gilbert’s exquisite foolery. Another change and the room is 
literally filled with the most wonderful tenor voice the modern 
world has known—Enrico Caruso is singing "A Vucchella. 
Beethoven’s symphonies—rendered by one of the finest 
orchestras in the world—have been played over and over again 
on this wonder-instrument of ours. Pouishnoff scatters 
showers of sparkling jewel-notes around us and our latest 
joy is Isolde Menges playing Sadko and Le Cog d'Or. 

Our gramophone lives with us ; if we were richer and had a 
larger house we should never have found so much joy in its 
company. Home come the children from school—rather cold 
and a little bit irritable. That dinner: it wasn’t what they 
were looking forward to at all. But on goes a lively jig, the 
corners of little mouths go up, and down goes the soup with a 
smile. The school authorities have no difficulty in teaching 
my infants The King’s Breakfast and Lines and Squares ; 
while the fact that my first-born comes out top of his class in his 
English paper (‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk”) may be due not so 
much to his literary ability as to the fact that he has so often 
heard ‘‘ Uncle Rex ” tell the story (with effects) ! 

Early morning—before our room has started off its day’s 
duties as a breakfast room—those rather dull but necessary 
exercises have been transformed into a dawn-dance, and there 
is no grouching”at the breakfast table. After the stress of the 
day, tangled nerves are smoothed out again and we go off to 
bed in a harmonious frame of mind. 

The gods have rewarded me for all the abuse I heaped on the 
“talking machine” by providing me with one of the most 
superb instruments I have ever heard. May they forgive me, 
and accept this, my oblation of joy and thanksgiving. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JOSEPH HAYDN: an Introduction. By D.G. A. Fox. 
(‘** Musical Pilgrim ’’ Series—Oxford University 
Press, 1s. 6d.) 


There are few books about Haydn, the chief in English 
being Hadow’s short study (reprinted in his new big book of 
essays); Brenet’s, recently translated from the French; 
Runciman’s, in Bell’s series ; and Miss Townsend’s, in Samp- 
son Low’s. None of these is a full-length study. This new 
eighteenpenny booklet does well in analysing so many works 
in sixty pages. Mr. Fox, who is the Director of Music at 
Bradfield College, deals in detail with The Creation, three 
symphonies and four string quartets. Of these, three of the 
quartets are recorded, one of the symphonies, and one or two 
extracts from The Creation. Mr. Fox, whilst writing enthu- 
siastically of the best parts of the famous choral work, does 
not fail to point out its weaknesses—a procedure which will 
only annoy unbalanced devotees: persons who ought to be 
annoyed, in order to jog them into a sense of proportion. The 
phrase, “the twelve Salomon sets,’’ used of the symphonies 
which were commissioned for England, is misleading, and is 
probably a slip for “‘ the twelve making up the Salomon sets,”’ 
or some such phrase. The analyses are not meant for the 
beginner, as witness this paragraph: ‘‘ We would urge the 
reader to play the piano arrangement [of The Creation] in the 
vocal score, study the full score, and finally play from the 
latter when the essence of the music has become fairly familiar 
to him.’”’ Much of the matter may be read with profit, however, 
by those who can read notation (not necessarily a full score), 
and have been listening to the form of pieces for a little, with 
some idea of the ‘principles of construction in “‘ sonata ’’ form. 
Mr. Fox pleads for more amateur string players, for the right 
viewing of Haydn as something more than an amiable 
“papa,” and for the cultivation of the faculty of reading 
a score. He is a sound and wise guide, balanced and 
experienced, K. K. 


THE LISTENER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, Vols. II 
and III. By Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University 
Press, 6s. each.) 


Here is the completion of Mr. Scholes’s biggest work to date. 
The history was originally planned in two volumes, but three 
have been taken, to give a fuller survey. It is impossible 
to attempt to review these two in any space that the Editor 
could reasonably spare. Some of the chapters make one 
want to write pages about them—occasionally in critical 
debate, but oftener in delighted and largely acquiescent 
discussion. Volume II. deals with ‘“‘The Romantic and 
Nationalist Schools of the Nineteenth Century,” and the last 
volume completes the survey ‘“‘ To the Composers of To-day.” 
The first thing to say is that this is an up-to-the-minute history 
—the only one in English known to me, and the only one, 
surely, that includes fashion plates and a note on dress! 
(‘‘ In the eighteen-eighties a silk dress used 18 yards of material, 
where in the nineteen-twenties it uses 2 yards. The author 
assumes that the cost of such a dress has diminished in pro- 
portion. . . .”—Cynical groans from married men.) 


Several friends of the author, among them Dr. Ernest Walker 
and Mr. Edwin Evans, have at his request annotated his book 
here and there. I venture to doubt the value of this scheme, 
especially when most of the remarks are not given as expert 
criticism. I think it is best for a historian to keep his book 
to himself, and let others write their books, if they wish. Dr. 
Walker, who has already written the ‘‘ History of Music in 
England” so admirably, makes here some excellent points ; 


but his footnotes, and the author’s, are apt to trip one up and 
disturb the flow of thought. The challenges are stimulating, 
however. Mr. Evans puts the modernist view in a nutshell 
when he says that “ ‘ advanced ’ opinion of to-day regards the 
extra-musical elements [the linking of music with poetry and 
life in the twentieth century] as having temporarily diverted 
music from its true destiny.” It seems to most people that 
music, having been thus “‘ fertilised,” as Wagner expressed it, 
took on a fine new lease of life. But the extreme modernists 
want music without any literary or other connections; and 
proceed to give us de-bovrilised meat—worse, the husks that 
few of their devotees can make a show of eating with pleasure. 
For the one fundamental thing about this music that I 
cannot get over, and that I am surprised is not more 
often remarked on, is that none of its defenders can, or attempts 
to, show us wherein lies its beauty. If you insist that the old 
beauty of Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner (to name exceed- 
ingly different composers, all of whom move our hearts), is 
out-moded, where in heaven’s name is the new beauty which, 
we demand, shall replace the old—for it is not enough to bring 
us bags of ingenious tricks, ‘‘ juxtapositions of sonorities ’’ and 
the like : we demand recognisable beauty. The answer may be: 
‘“* You haven’t learned to appreciate the beauty”; and we 
retort: ‘‘ When did it take any open-minded musician long to 
recognise the beauty of Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner?” 
It never did take long. In spite of the stories you hear about 
Wagner’s hard times, the simple truth is that his music, and 
that of all the great masters, has been widely and quickly 
recognised as great by the mass of music-lovers. The obvious 
fact, that cannot be too clearly kept in mind, is that the 
great bulk of modernist music is not recognised as great or 
moving by any except a very small number of persons—in 
this country, at any rate; and if Mr. Edwin Evans likes to 
sheer at us for “insularity,” as he has more than once done 
(recently, I note, in ‘‘ The Diapason ’’), let him do so. It is, 
I suppose, no use telling him that we don’t care a biscuit-toss 
about the systems of the composers he proclaims wonderful ; 
all we want is to be moved and cheered and delighted as much 
as we are by the great music of all times. Extremist music fails 
to do that ; and until it does move us, we shall go on esteeming 
it lightly, in spite of all the hard propaganda work of E. E. 
and his few—very, very few—friends. 


I feel very strongly that we ought, in welcoming such an 
able and broad-minded study of history and life as Mr. Scholes 
makes in his third volume (a study quite out of the common 
in scope and learning), to stick firmly to the demand for recog- 
nisable beauty in all our music. And I venture to say that 
one enormous mistake of the prophets of a new heaven and 
earth in music is this: they will not allow that there are limits 
to what the ear can take in and the mind sort out into logical 
shape. Those limits, I believe, have been overstepped. Why 
should we imagine that the ear can take in anything whatever ? 
And why suppose that nineteenth century romanticism is 
worked out for ever? It seems incredible that another giant 
such as Wagner should arise in our time ; but music is a very 
young art, and we shall none of us live to see the greatest days 
of this world. The extremists insist that art must change ; 
but where else do you see the entire casting-off of the best work 
of the past ? In painting ? (Mr. Scholes has some very valuable 
illustrations to show the development of modernism there, 
and draws stimulating parallels between the changes in painting 
and in music.) But the analogy between the life of music 
and that of the plastic arts has always seemed to me thin. 
Draw analogies, rather, between music and language—even 
though there you are apt to get into danger, and try to prove 
too much. Mr. Scholes quotes a passage of fine sense from 
Arnold Bennett, which I must transcribe: ‘‘ You can attach 
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any ideas you please to music, but music, if you will forgive 
me saying so, rejects them all equally. Art has to do with 
emotions, not with ideas, and the great defect of literature is 
that it can only express emotions by means of ideas. What 
makes music the greatest of all the arts is that it can express 
emotions without ideas. Literature can appeal to the soul 
only through the mind. Music goes direct. Its language is a 
language which the soul alone understands, but which the soul 
can never translate.’ I call that fine sense, although some of it 
—about the “ defect” of literature—I should challenge hotly. 
Still, it drives home my point that until this new music appeals 
to the soul (or spirit, or heart, or what you will, to distinguish 
the appeal from that to the intellect alone), it will never make 
many converts. 


And about the matter of values and novelty in old and 
in ‘‘ contemporary ’’ music, here is a good word of Desmond 
MacCarthy’s, in the Sunday Times, that happens to come 
under my eye: ‘‘ The truth is that an enormous amount of all 
literature is really contemporary literature. Those authors 
last who have made beautiful and clear permanently recurring 
moods in human nature, and they live again whenever circum- 
stances permit men to read into them what they themselves 
are feeling.” Surely this applies to music too! Where does 
the mass of modern experimental music touch human nature 
or musical nature ? 


In what ways has language altered? Gertrude Stein tries 
to throw overboard the old forms of sentences, and becomes 
perfectly unintelligible to almost everyone. (Some do claim 
to understand her, and they may, for all I know; but not one 
in a thousand will claim that.) Her attempts seem to me 
just like those of the extreme modernists in music. Painters 
have evolved “ non-representational ” pictures, which not only 
do not try to tell a story (story-pictures and story-music 
mark a stage, beyond which most of us soon learn to go if we 
try, whilst not despising the best art in story form); they 
do not all even try to paint things as they are seen by the out- 
ward eye. But unless these pictures convey some clear 
impression to the mind—emotion, that is—they fail. So it is, 
surely, with music ; and we need to remember that a piece of 
music lasts quite a long time, and that if it is to convey clear 
impressions it must have logic underlying it. That is what I 
fail to find in most extremist music. 


However, let it be made clear that Mr. Scholes works 
mightily to put before us sufficient evidence about the trend 
of things, without trying to make up our minds for us ;"in that 
he plays the true historian. He avows his own prepossessions : 
his sympathies “‘ are, on the whole, very much more on the 
side of the Anti-Romantics and Neo-Classics than on the side 
of the later Romantics, because, temperamentally, he prefers 
immaturity to over-ripeness.’’ But why prefer either? Why 
not demand ripe romanticism, and refuse all substitutes ? 
Has “anti”’-anything ever achieved much? I distrust the 
man who is anti-this and anti-that; I want to hear positive 
convictions, and persuasive argument for them. I should say 
that one of Mr. Scholes’s paragraph headings that most 
cheered me was this: ‘‘The Abolition of Romance a Vain 
Dream.”” Thus he rebukes the extremists; but he is scru- 
pulously fair to them—indeed, takes them much more seriously 
than most of us do ; but he is here the historian, not the critic. 


By the way, in considering ‘“ expressionism,” about which 
Mr. Scholes has some admirable writing—the best I have 
read anywhere, about music, he would, I think, have found 
much suggestive matter for the discussion of expressionism in 
plays, with special reference to such works as Strindberg’s 
Easter and The Dream Sonata. It is noteworthy that almost 
all the playwriting in expressionist form has been a flat failure, 
except when the style has been applied to farce. 


The “ Romantic” book (Vol. II.) devotes five chapters to 
the forms and styles in which the spirit expressed itself in 
music and literature, and gives excellent short biographies 


of the leading composers of the nineteenth century. No writer 
known to me, except Wells, equals Mr. Scholes in this capacity 
for writing lively, accurate, and scholarly brief lives. Then 
there is a chapter on ‘‘ Romantics as Nationalists,” with more 
biographies (and portraits—over a score, besides much music- 
type). The nationalist schools rightly receive full treatment. 
Many musicians now consider that nationalism has shot its bolt : 
and, the majority of its products certainly cannot be classed 
among great music. Parochialism does not make for greatness. 
Dr. Walker, in some of his footnotes (all of them are very meaty) 
shows that he is of this opinion; and he also thinks the value 
of folk-music in art-music making is over-estimated. So do I. 
How many composers in the front rank cared to go to folk- 
tunes for their themes ? One can only think of Haydn among, 
say, the dozen greatest composers; and he would have been 
just as great, and his music just as good, if he had never heard 
a folk-tune. I feel sure that, like other cults, this of folk-tunes 
in art-music has been much overdone. 


I wish Mr. Scholes had felt able to praise Parry’s songs more 
warmly. Those twelve books of English Lyrics (Novello) 
contain some of the loveliest things I know. The author, 
by the way, corrects the new Grove in several points. 


The third volume, besides its many portraits and the repro- 
ductions of paintings, contains half a dozen appendices on 
various aspects of modernism; and both books have full 
bibliographies, prices and publishers being named. To that 
in the third book might be added a clever and stimulating book 
by Sabaneyeff, ‘‘ Modern Russian Composers”? (New York: 
International Publishers—to be obtained through any large 
bookshop), which contains the best article on Stravinsky 
that I have seen anywhere ; together with another on the same 
composer, by this writer, in the May issue of the Musical Times 
—some of the acutest criticism I have read for a long time. 
Whilst on the subject, I would mention a remark of Mr. 
Ernest Newman, which I read in the Sunday Times of May 
12th, just before I sat down to write this review. He says, 
apropos Stravinsky’s own close annotation of ‘‘ The Fire- 
bird’: ‘‘ Almost every phrase has taken its shape and colour 
from something external to the music; and we see how 
inevitable it was that music conceived in these terms should be 
fragmentary. May not the unsatisfactoriness of some of his 
later music come from the fact that he has thrown away these 
pictorial props for his musical imagination without having 
found, in ‘pure’ music, anything that can support it so 
effectively ?”’ I should like to pay my tribute to E. N. for 
his magnificent work in keeping controversy about extremist 
music, and about Stravinsky particularly, on sane and reasoned 
lines; no one has served us better in that way; but Mr. 
Scholes, in these two books, performs what is perhaps the 
greatest service to the music-lover of limited skill that has been 
performed in this generation. The books cost less than the 
price of one record apiece. I beg all readers to get them. 


TRIPLE FUGUE FOR ORCHESTRA. By Kurt von 
Wolfurt. Eulenburg Miniature Score. (Goodwin 
and Tabb, 3s.) 


Wolfurt is a Livonian, born in 1880, a pupil of Reger, and a 
theatre conductor and critic. This Triple Fugue, his Op. 16, 
is in a novel form—a combination of a fugue and a sonata. 
There is first an Allegro, on the opening theme of the work. 
The second section, bringing in the second of the three themes, 
is in Scherzo style. It develops also the first, combining the 
two. The slow movement in miniature follows, with the third 
theme. After that the first and third themes, and then all 
three, are combined, and the finale is worked up with great 
ingenuity. I don’t suppose we shall hear this music recorded, 
for it is not what one would call ‘“ popular,” but I admire 
the ingenuity of the idea and the force and resource with which 
it is carried out. K. K. 
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TREASURE TROVE OF GERMAN RECORDINGS. 
By H. WALTER LEGGE 


the first Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra records there 

has been a steadily increasing tendency on the part of the 
big recording companies to give us the benefit of the Continental 
and American recordings in their English catalogues. This 
policy has been greatly appreciated by a considerable public 
and we can but express the hope that their enterprise has 
been rewarded. It is but natural, however, that there are 
still plenty of records in the foreign lists which English con- 
noisseurs might care to import, and I hope that these few notes 
on records heard during a recent visit to Germany may be of 
interest to them. 
, One of the most popular of German baritones on Polydor was 
Schlusnus, and he has recently made a number of lieder, some 
of which have appeared on Brunswick. The titles are most 
attractive, but the performances rather less so. The best of 
the batch is Wie bist du meine Konigin, which is exquisitely 
done ; the obverse, Feldeinsamkeit, is good, but not quite 
reposeful enough (Polydor 66610). 

Two excerpts from Don Giovanni, the Serenade and Fin ch’ 
han dal vino, are also quite good (Polydor 69560). His re- 
recordings of Wolf songs are disappointing. Mention of 
that all too rarely recorded genius calls to mind an exquisite 
record by Slezak, the giant Czech tenor—Verborgenheit and 
the enchanting Verschweigene Liebe (Polydor 21847). Emil 
Schipper, husband of Maria Olezewska and now an H.M.V. 
artist, exceeds our highest expectations in Wolf's mighty 
Wachterlied auf der Wartburg, which is paired with Beethoven’s 
Creation’s Hymn (Polydor 70753.) New Schubert records 
abound, but principally of the same oft-recorded songs. Hans 
Duhan, whose Schone Mullerin has been issued by H.M.V., has 
done a complete Winterreise on six twelve-inch and six ten-inch 
dises. I have not yet had an opportunity of comparing his 
with the Gerhardt series, but I do not fancy the chances of 
the Viennese baritone. Two Strauss songs, Allerseelen and 
Du meines Herzens Krénelein, are quite well done by McCormack 
(Electrola D.A.932). Gerhardt is not too happy in Schubert’s 
LTitanei, but the reverse, Liebesbotschaft, gives us the great 
Elena at her best (Electrola D.B.917). 

In Meta Seinemeyer, Parlophone-Odeon has one of the 
most exquisite of sopranos. At present she is principal 
soprano of the Dresden Opera, and her great fame is restricted 
to Germany; but she has made a great success at Covent 
Garden this year. She has a beautiful lyric soprano voice 
and is an extremely intelligent artist. She has recorded a 
number of solos and operatic duets with Tino Pattiera, who 
also is attached to the Dresden Opera House, where Seinemeyer- 
Pattiera nights are regarded in-much the same light as were 
Caruso-Melba nights at Covent Garden. Her Morgen! is 
exquisite, but Cdcilie, with which it is paired, is taken much too 
slowly. (P.9012). Mi chiamano Mimi and Suicidio ! (Parlo- 
phone P.9016)—the first in German, the second in Italian— 
and In quelle trine morbide, paired with an air from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Zarenbraut (Parlophone P.9819) are all excellent. 
Dove sono, in German, complete with recitative, is perfectly 
done (Parlophone P.9832). With Tino Pattiera there is the 
Love Duet from La Bohéme, O du siissestes Madchen and its 
obverse Sag nicht nein (Andrea Chénier, Act II.)—quite up to 
the level of the Chénier and Otello duets on Parlophone (P.9048). 

Wilhelm Rode, the Munich baritone who made so profound 
an impression when he sang at Covent Garden last year, has 
recently left the Odeon Company to become a Polydor artist. 
He is represented by four superbly sung Wagner excerpts— 
the Flieder Monolog (66164), Wahn Monolog (66781) and 


Sine the phenomenal success which attended the issue of 


Abendlich strahlt paired with Wache! Wala! (The Wanderer 
awakens Erda) (66782). The interpretation is that of a genius 
and the recording is outstandingly good. After listening to the 
Meistersinger records one can understand why Rode is con- 
sidered the greatest living Sachs. The best of his Odeon 
records is 8537 RX X—two Hugo Wolf lieder—Der Feuerreiter, 
one of the most powerful and dramatic songs ever written, and 
the humorous Der Tambour, both settings of poems by Moérike 
and recorded with the composer’s own orchestral accompani- 
ments. 

Another interesting Wagner record is the Firespell by Kipnis 
(Electrola E.46), the continuation of H.M.V., D.1225; it is 
paired with Verachtet mir die meister nicht. Two Mozart tenor 
arias, Nur ihrem Frieden (Don Juan) and Der Odem der Liebe 
(Cosi Fan Tutte) are well done by Helge Roswiinge (Parlophone 
P.9227) but are pre-electrical. It is remarkable that two 
Otello excerpts recorded at Covent Garden in 1926 are available 
in Germany, but not in Great Britain. Fort auf immer, by 
Zenatello and party (Electrola D.B.955) is very good indeed, 
but the obverse, Otello’s Death, greatly inferior. A recent Vox 
supplement contains some interesting titles by Emanuel List, 
a fine bass who sang here this year: Hagen’s Call (D-3660-E), 
Hagen’s Watch and Titurel der fromme Held (O-3664-E), and 
the Sarastro arias (9-3658-E). 

Lotte Schéne’s Ach, ich fiihl’s and Schin als Mddchen 
(Cosi Fan Tutte) are exquisite examples of perfect Mozartian 
singing (Electrola E. J. 262). Not nearly so perfect is Jaro 
Dworsky in Trédnen vom Freunde and Bildnis Arie (Magic Flute) 
(Electrola E. J.136). 

Fritz Krauss will be remembered by Covent Garden habitués 
for his Walther and Don Ottavio in 1926. His Gralserzahlung, 
Lohengrin, is fair—the phrasing exceptionally good—but the 
Abschied hardly tolerable. Another Covent Garden favourite, 
that incomparable artist Delia Reinhardt, is disappointing 
in her first electrical recording. Her tone was never perfectly 
steady and in Sachs ! mein Freund the unsteadiness has become 
magnified to a wobble—it is less prominent in Dw bist der Lenz. 

Michael Bohnen, who has recently become an H.M.V. artist, 
may be heard in excerpts from Faust and Casanova. The 
latter is a musical comedy of almost unparalleled tediousness, 
which, with the said Herr Bohnen in the principal part, has. 
had a record run in Berlin. Ivar Andrésen has recorded some 
very desirable portions of Parsifal and Gétterdimmerung. They 
are in every way superb, and will, I believe, shortly be issued 
here. 

Polydor are first in the field with the electric recording of the 
Franck violin and piano sonata. It is on four records (95216-19). 
The labels tell us the gentleman concerned in the recordings was. 
one Shin-ichi Suzuki (spiteful people might say that Madam 
Butterfly was his métier) ‘with piano accompaniment by 
Manfred Gurlitt.” After having craved for so long for an 
electric version of this divine work I am disappointed in what 
the gods have sent—I prefer the old Thibaud-Cortot set. 
Smetana’s interesting quartet Aus meinem Leiben has been 
finely done by the Bohemian String Quartet (Polydor 95076-79) 
and Brahms Op. 51, No. 2 (95121-4) and Josef Suk’s Op. tl 
Quartet (95080-83) by the Buxbaum Quartet. The German 
pianoforte recording has made great strides and two Mozart 
Fantasias in C minor and D minor are most welcome, so are 
the Brahms Rhapsodies in B minor and G minor by Rehberg. 

Seven Beethoven Sonatas—the Moonlight, Waldstein, Appas- 
sionata, Pathétique, A flat, Op. 26, E flat, Op. 81, and E minor 
Op. 90—have been recorded in complete form by Wilhelm 
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Kempff. Perhaps they will be issued here by Brunswick in the 
near future. 

The same composer’s Clarinet Trio by the Munich Chamber 
Music Association is a veritable tour de force of playing and 
recording. 

Of orchestral music there is an endless variety. Strauss 
has conducted a number of classical symphonies and his own 
works for Polydor. The Jupiter Symphony (69846-49) is 
vastly superior to the Coates version. The recording is not 
so full and bold in tone as the H.M.V., but Strauss has a 
sympathy with and an understanding of Mozart which have 
never been attained by Coates. The G@ minor Symphony 
(69869-72) is equally well done. Strauss conducting Strauss is 
always a bit of a gamble—the Herr Doktor is one of the few 
composers who can claim greatness as an interpreter of his own 
musical intentions, but he occasionally gives one the impression 
that he is utterly bored by his own music. A finer performance 
of Hin Heldenleben than he gives on 69840-—4 would be difficult 
to imagine, and bearing in mind the complexity of his scoring 
the clarity of orchestral detail is amazing. Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien (E.J.294) seems almost unworthy of such 
technical excellence. Strident string tone rather mars an 
otherwise excellent recording of Lalo’s Roi dYs Overture 
by Albert Wolff (who appeared at a recent B.B.C. concert) and 


the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Poly. 66722-3). The 
same orchestra under Pruwer has achieved a magnificent 
performance of Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture (Poly. 
95210-1). 

Finally we come to Richard Tauber, to whom Odeon devotes 
a separate and special catalogue. It contains pictures of the 
gentleman and a list of the records he has made. They number 
nearly a gross, and range from Mozart and Wagner to Rose 
Marie, Oh, Miss Hannah ! and Tauber as a comedian. His is a 
perplexing case—he is an exquisite lieder singer, the finest 
living Mozartian tenor, a gifted conductor, and he wallows in 
slush from which McCormack would recoil in horror—yet with 
such elegance and artistry that one can enjoy even his wallow- 
ings. His Heimliche Aufforderung and Stdéndchen—both 
Strauss—are magnificent, so is his Bildnis Arie, but it is paired 
with an indifferent Flower Song, Carmen (9017-LXX). I 
like his solo from Tote Stadt and its obverse, the duet with 
Lehmann is delightful. His Spring Song from Walkiire is 
mediocre; but the TItalienische Arie from Rosenkavalier 
is remarkable, if only for the phrasing. But for a Tauber 
‘“gem”’ how can one possibly better O Rose Marie, ich lieb’ 
dich and Ueber die Prarie (Indian Love Call) on O-8310-RXX ? 


H. WALTER LEGGE. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Index. 


We may be a little late in getting the Index to Vol. VI 
printed, but it is not a good thing to rush work of this sort 
through the press, and everyone who has paid 2s. for it in 
advance or who has filled in the questionnaire and sent it to 
us may depend on getting a copy of the Index at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The offer of a free copy of the Index to every reader who 
sends the questionnaire duly filled in only holds good if it is 
posted before June 15th. Naturally overseas readers will be 
treated with latitude. 

The price of the Index is now 2s. 6d. post free. 

Copies of the questionnaire can be obtained from the 
London Office if a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed 
with the application. 


The Gramophone Library 


A glance through the questionnaires already received shows 
that a great many of our readers do not know what ‘“‘ Novice 
Corner ”’ and ‘“‘ Operatic Translations” are about. 

““ Novice Corner ”’ is an elementary handbook of the gramo- 
phone (1s.) with chapters on Buying a Gramophone, Using a 
Gramophone, Buying Records, Best Records, Chamber Music, 
Scores and Books, and appendices showing the construction of 
the Balmain machine and dealing with the problem of record 
storage. Though primarily intended for the genuine novice 
it is a vade mecum in which every gramophone user would find 
something new as well as true. 

““ Operatic Translations” are two volumes compiled by 
Mr. H. F. V. Little (2s. each), containing the foreign words of 
well-known arias with a literal English translation and notes. 
Vol. I covers L’Africaine to Manon Lescaut, Vol. II Martha 
to Il Trovatore. For instance, enjoyment of Rosa Ponselle’s 


records reviewed this month is doubled and trebled by having 
the words that she sings and the meaning of them in front of 
one’s eyes. 


Our Expert Committee 


At the beginning of a new volume it is perhaps opportune 
to remind our readers that our Expert Committee was started 
at the end of 1924 in order to take charge of the technical side 
of THe GRAMOPHONE and to act as an entirely unbiased body 
of experienced amateurs to help the trade and our readers. 
For over four years these enthusiasts have given much precious 
spare time to the service of their fellow readers, and the 
questionnaires which we have been receiving during the last 
month are ample proof that these disinterested labours have 
been appreciated. The chairman is Mr. George W. Webb 
(President of the South London Gramophone Society), who, 
with our technical adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, is compiling an 
important book about gramophones, the publication of 
which has been postponed by Messrs. Cassell and Co. till 
September Ist, and though it is obviously essential that the 
other members of the Expert Committee should remain 
anonymous, we can assure our readers that they are, one and 
all, men thoroughly qualified for the very important duties 
which we have laid upon them in the past and which they have 
so gallantly undertaken month after month. It is a very 
significant fact that in the trade their opinion is highly valued 
by those manufacturers who have nothing to fear from 
criticism, but that the second-rate product is generally not 
sent for test and criticism. It would take too long to go into 
detail of cases where the advice of our Expert Committee has 
been able to improve the design of gramophones or to save the 
money of inventors, but the corollary of the matter is that 
our readers, if they are wise, will never dream of buying a 
gramophone or soundbox or even a needle that has not been 
tested and approved by our Expert Committee, all the members 
of which, it is hardly necessary to repeat, are amateurs with 
no trade connections or bias, and only distinguished from the 
rigid scientific standards of Constant Note records and the 
Stroboseopic Speed Tester by a few amiable and personal 
foibles. 
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Two Topics 

It was to be expected that correspondents would concentrate 
upon two subjects in the May number—firstly the Editorial 
and Mr. Davis’s article on the problem of ‘ Service without 
Sales,” and secondly ‘“ K. K.’s”’ letter of defence against a 
reader who ventured to question his reference to Schumann’s 
orchestration in the March reviews. 

It was equally to be expected that the writers of articles 
and letters on these two topics would have little to add to 
them; and so it happened. We print in the correspondence 
columns this month one letter on each topic because it opens 
up a further consideration ; but for the rest we have space 
only to acknowledge with thanks the communications received, 
especially those of Messrs. J. Drazin, J. Evans, J. C. W. 
Chapman, G. H. Lake, G. H. Heizmann, R. H. Crosley, 
H. T. Cockin, E. 8S. Gunton, H. H. Strickland, and ‘‘ The 
Pobble ’’ (who was extremely lively). 

With regard to records the general feeling seems to be that 
works for which a steady, if small, sale may be expected— 
i.e., the classics—must come down in price if the small dealer, 
or even the big dealer, is to be able to afford to stock them. 
‘** How can a man with a C3 income have an A1 collection of 
records?” is the usual form of complaint, and one of our 
correspondents wrote so pathetically about saving up ‘‘ week 
after week, sometimes month after month, enough to buy a 
dark blue 10-inch or 12-inch Columbia ”’ that we were obliged to 
take a drastic course, such—let us add hastily—as cannot be 
repeated in other cases. 

No doubt Mr. Davis’s article will be further discussed in 
future numbers. 

As for our reviewer, “‘ K. K.,”’ and Mr. A. James, the eager 
seconds are pretty well matched, and if we set them going at 
each other there would be much spilling of ink from superficial 
wounds. There is very little, or else very much, to be said 
about Schumann’s orchestration, and THE GRAMOPHONE does 
not seem to be a very suitable arena for the discussion, at 
least for the present. 


The Gift 


The appeal in Trade Winds for a gramophone for the 
Working Men’s College in Crowndale Road was promptly 
answered by Mr. E. M. Ginn, who presented the Gramophone 
Circle of the College with one of his Wilson Panharmonic horn 
models and gave an inaugural demonstration of it, on May 13th, 
before an enthusiastic audience that obviously appreciated 
the large mouth of the gift horse and enjoyed the singing of 
Florence Austral, Ivar Andrésen, Gigli and de Luca, and the 
superb performance of Cortot in the Schumann Piano Concerto. 

This is not by any means the first instance of philanthropic 
benevolence that our readers have provided, and THE GRAMO- 
PHONE is privileged to act as a carrier of the germ. Mr. Ginn’s 
gift is timely and dignified. 


Dominion Status 

Good marks for enterprise must be awarded to Dominion 
Gramophone Records, Ltd., one of last year’s cheap record 
companies which has lost no time in getting going. Besides 
producing ten-inch records at 1s. 3d. apiece, and besides the 
“* Phantom Orchestra ’’ stunt which was recently demonstrated 
at the London Coliseum, the Dominion people were the first of 
the new companies to bring out mid-month lists as well as monthly 
lists. They were out with records of ‘‘ Wake up and dream’”’ on 
the day of release and sent them by air to Calcutta, which 
they reached on April 23rd. 


The Schooi Gramophone 


Many of our readers will like to know of an article, ‘‘ How we 
use our School Gramophone,” by W. W. Johnson, A.C.P., 
in The Music Teacher for June, dealing with the problem of 
interesting the young in music by means of records, a problem 
often discussed in THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The Talkies 


The crowd of deplorable American talking and singing 
films that flooded London after the first success of The Singing 
Fool was discouraging, and a general distrust of our own 
film industry’s capacity to cope 
with what is clearly a chance to 
capture a world market was 
natural. But when the Gramo- 
phone Company announced early 
last month that it was going to 
enter the talking picture world 
in co-operation with the British 
and Dominions Film Corporation, 
this news entirely altered the 
prospect. At last something like 
a stable policy, a sane vision, and 
real technical experience is poss- 
ible, and when in rapid succession 
Captain West, Rex Palmer, and 
Cecil Lewis left the B.B.C. for 
H.M.V. the outlook brightened 
rapidly. We wish everyone 
concerned the genuine support 
of the public in raising the film industry to the standard 
of the gramophone industry. 


The Player-Piano 


Since the days when THE GRAMOPHONE had a Player-Piano 
Supplement the progress of the mechanical sister of the 
gramophone has been unobtrusive but very real. The world- 
wide organisation of the Audiographic Roll, with which Mr. 
Percy Scholes is closely associated and about which he wrote 
in our Christmas number two years ago, has taken time to 
develop; but now its effect is being felt, and the ®Molian 
Company reports a distinct growth in sales recently. This is 
not surprising ; the Audiographic Rolls are fascinating as well 
as scholarly, from the Popular Edition of Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata or Grieg’s Puck to the Students’ Edition 
of biographical, analytical, and “running comment’? rolls. 
Stravinsky, for instance, gives his autobiography up to 1910, 
a literary and musical analysis of the Fire-bird and finally a 
complete performance of the work. This is a good parallel to 
his gramophone records of the Fire-bird, and even a supplement 
to them. 





MR, REX PALMER. 


Rosa Ponselle 


The first home-trained prima donna that America has sent 
to Covent Garden arrived in London early last month in 
brilliant sunshine and was astonished to see men and women 
carrying umbrellas. She soon understood. It was a showery 
afternoon when she received the Press at the Savoy Hotel and 
only after some hesitation was she persuaded to change from 
black into a light frock and descend to the garden to be 
photographed (without an H.M.V. gramophone) between the 
showers. 

Rosa Ponselle—the final “e” is not sounded—is taller than 
most operatic singers—tall and dark and handsome, with a 
lovely speaking voice. Mr. James Huneker called her ‘“‘ Caruso 
in petticoats,’ and those who have heard her sing, even if 
only on gramophone records, recognise the warm Italian ease 
of production that prompted the allusion. 


Smetana 


Lovers of Smetana—who are many and who write to suggest 
that the N.G.S. ought to record his work—will be interested 
to hear that the Trio in G minor for piano, violin, and ’cello 
(very ably played the other Sunday at one of the Tea-Time 
Chamber Music Concerts at Grosvenor House by Lyell 
Barbour, Boris Pecker, and May Mukle) has been issued in 
America on Columbia records made by the Malkin Trio. 
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Barbirolli at Covent Garden 


Although since the first announcements of the present season 
of Covent Garden Opera John Barbirolli (recently made a 
Fellow of the R.A.M.) has headed the list of conductors engaged, 
his appearance as conductor of Don Giovanni on May 27th is 
too late for Mr. Herman Klein’s article this month. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Barbirolli conducted twice at the tail 
end of the Italian season last year, and his re-engagement for 
this season is proof of the excellent impression that he then 
made. His brilliant work with the B.N.O.C. has won him 
this great distinction, and he is probably the only conductor 
who has never conducted an opera outside England and yet 
has been chosen for the International Season at Covent Garden. 
Mr. Albert Coates had won his spurs in Russia before he earned 
a similar distinction. 

Our readers—and especially members of the N.G.S.—will 
take a personal interest in the honours that are paid to the 
conductor of the N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra. 


On the Halls 


Two events last month of great encouragement to those who 
believe in the good influence of the gramophone on public 
taste are worth noting. The revival of interest in vaudeville 
may be due to radio rather than gramophone, but anyhow the 
level of the programmes during the last six months at the 
Palladium and Coliseum in London has been very high. At 
the former Fred Elizalde made his stage debut with an 
orchestra of twenty-two and was assisted by Jean Barry and 
her partner, those exquisitely vital dancers. There was an 
unnecessarily American tinge in Elizalde’s programme, but in 
the subtlety and audacity of his arrangements—foreshadowed 
in the article which he wrote for our February number—he 
attained a standard far above that of any previous dance 
orchestra on our music-hall stage. 

At the Coliseum Derek Oldham and his charming wife 
Winnie Melville came back for a second engagement, showing 
that the musicianship of their singing is appreciated; and 
Maurice Besly, who was responsible for many of the songs and 
duets in their repertoire, conducted especially at each perform- 
ance. This young couple are rapidly establishing themselves 
as the obvious leaders in a light opera repertory theatre. 


A Violin Sonata Recital 


André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour, who played at their 
recital at the Molian Hall on May 15th the Debussy violin 
sonata that they have recorded for the N.G.S., are good 
instances of foreign musicians who have found their musical 
home in London. M. Mangeot has lived here for twenty-five 
years and was the founder of the Music Society movement in 
England. Some day the story of all that he has done for music in 
this country must be told, and how the Music Society Quartet 
grew into the present International String Quartet, so 
firmly established in English musical life. Lyell Barbour is 
a young American pianist from New York, who first came to 
London as accompanist to Madame D’Alvarez. The N.G.S. 
is lucky to have been able to add him to the distinguished group 
of pianists who have made records for it, and his playing of 
the Debussy prelude (with the loveliest name of them all) 
on the fourth side of the Debussy sonata records will be 
appreciated by members. 


The Marie Wilson Quartet 


This string quartet continues to win golden opinions from 
musicians by reason of youthful intuition and vigour, allied 
to the other qualities that make up good quartet-playing. 
Delius wrote his appreciation of their performance of his 
quartet, and Arnold Bax has expressed the wish that if ever 
his Quartet in G major is recorded for the N.G.S. it may be 
entrusted to Miss Wilson and her colleagues. 


Another interesting ensemble at the moment is the Ange} 
Grande Chamber Orchestra, twenty-six strong, which is giving 
four concerts at the Faculty of Arts Gallery in London. Many 
rarities and first performances of classical, English, and Spanish 
music are heard. The dates of the last two concerts are 
June 9th and 23rd, on Sunday evenings, and admission is by 
invitation only from the Secretary, the Faculty of Arts, 
10, Upper John Street, Golden-square, W. 1. 

The prospectus of Halifax Symphony Concerts, 1929-30, 
has reached us from the secretary, Mr. T. Marchetti, the 
Howroyde, Barkisland, near Halifax. The Bradford Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Mr. Keith Douglas will be assisted 
by distinguished soloists, and though the first concert is on 
October 24th, the booking is open to subscribers from June Ist. 


A Novelty 


It looks like, and indeed is, a clock ; but it is also a portable 
radio set. By setting the hands on the dial in one corner you 
can arrange for the radio to be switched on automatically at 
any moment, while the other dial can be 
set to switch off the current when the 
broadcast programme—Sir Walford Davies, 
for instance—that you are anxious not to 
miss, comes to an end. Apparently the 
“* Electric Clock Radio ”’ is efficient, accurate, 
and cheap; it can be fitted to any kind of 
new radio set or adapted to old sets—and 
the clock only has to be wound up once in 
two years. When it was successfully demon- 
strated in the London Office someone said ; 
“ If this device is what it appears to be, it 
will be as essential a part of every radio outfit in future as 
the free wheel is of a bicycle.” 


British Music Industries 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Music Industries 
starts at Folkestone on June 4th and lasts four days. One of 
the opening subjects is ‘‘ the enormous increase in gramophone 
record titles,” and on the Saturday morning Sir Landon Ronald 
will bring the Convention to an end with a Survey of British 
Music and Musical Life. Between whiles there will be the 
usual crowded hours of talk and play that preserve the 
conventions year after year. Full particulars from the 
Federation, 177, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1, and 
also of the eighth Summer Course in Music Teaching, to be 
held at Oxford, August Ist to 15th. 














Dealers 


A new periodical, The Retailers Chronicle, will be sent to any 
retailer who applies to the Editor, Chronicle House, 72, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. It is intended to act as a go-between for 
manufacturers and retail distributors. 

The “ Book of the Pye” may be obtained from the Woburn 
Advertising, Ltd., 112, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. It 
deals with Pye Radio, Ltd., of Cambridge, in a seductive 
manner. 


Safety 

Mr. H. M. Lemoine, of Edison Bell, has addressed a circular 
letter to dealers in his efforts to control the widening channels 
of distribution for records. Let them be widened, if progress 
demands, he says in effect; but let them be kept clean for 
the benefit of the trade as a whole. As President of the 
G.D.A. Mr. Lemoine speaks with authority, and any of our 
readers who are tempted to buy records from newsagents, 
multiple stores, etc., should reflect upon the ultimate conse- 
quences to the standard makes and the accredited dealers. 
It is indeed quite time that live dealers began to put their 
houses in order. 


eee 
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In the Academy 


Visitors to Burlington House should not miss Harold Knight’s 
portrait of Ethel Bartlett (Mrs. Rae Robertson) in Room One. 
It is called ‘“‘ The Lady at the Piano.”” The Rae Robertsons 
have been doing good pioneer work for British music in Holland, 
their recent tour having been such a success that they have 
been engaged to play a two-piano concerto with Mengelberg 
and the famous Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
and have booked an extensive tour of Germany in the autumn. 


Spencer Dyke Quartet 


Members of the N.G.S. who were at the second of the 
Spencer Dyke Quartet recitals at the Wigmore Hall, 
on May 15th, must have regretted that the recording of the 
Brahms Quartet in B flat, Op. 67, by the players for the Society 
was cancelled because one of the recording companies is going 
to publish the work this year. Mr. Spencer Dyke and his 
colleagues play it with the utmost sympathy and finish; and 
a large audience heard them also in the Vaughan Williams 
Quartet in G minor, an unequal work, in Ernest Walker’s 
scholarly Phantasy Quartet in D, and three of the Speaight 
Shakespeare Fairy Characters, of which they recorded one, 
The lonely shepherd, for the Society in earlier days. 


Brunswick and Decca 


The Chenil Gallery, where most of the Brunswick recording 
is done, is very busy these days. We hear that Mr. Anthony 
Bernard has recorded a big work of Delius as well as the Air 
and Dance, which the composer has given him to record for the 
gramophone before ever it is heard in public. This is 
probably unique in the annals. Mr. Philip Lewis is busy 
preparing the first list of Decca records which is likely to create 
rather a sensation since it will include Rachmaninov’s Second 
Piano Concerto, with Sapellnikov as soloist, the third Brahms 
Symphony, and the Carnaval a Paris of Svendsen. Bert 
Ambrose and his Mayfair Hotel Orchestra are supplying dance 
records. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


The TAUNTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is still in its 
infancy, but its first full-dress meeting, on May 4th, in the old 
Municipal Hall, was a great success, and the next one on 
Monday, June 3rd, in the Lecture Hall, Corporation Street, 
with a lighter programme to suit the time of year, wilk 
probably show the rapid increase in membership. The Hon. 
Sec. is Mr. A. Feinson, 14, Malvern Terrace, Taunton. 


The LEYTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
enjoyed an evening with Mr. Phillips who used an E.M.G.. 
table model with Wilson horn and fibre needles, and agreed. 
that ‘‘ the volume and quality of tone were the best they had 
ever heard through the medium of a fibre needle.’”’ Hon. Sec. 
B. Spreadborough. 


The NORTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY reports. 
a very interesting and varied programme on May 11th, supplied 
by Mr. John L. Capsey of the Columbia Graphophone Co., 
whose fund of anecdote and encyclopedic knowledge of musical 
matters were much appreciated. Hon. Sec. Mr. L. Ivory, 
34, Granville Road, Stroud Green. 





. Mr. Ernest Baker entertained his fellow-members of the 
SOUTH-EAST LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY on 
May 13th with a programme of ‘‘ Melodious Moments in Odd 
Corners,” consisting of tunes from works not yet popular. 
Mystery was added by withholding the names of composers: 
till the end of the records. Poulenc’s Trio seems to have been 
the disappointment of the evening. Hon. Sec. Mr. Victor 
Webling, Roswyn, 52, Winn Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


Mr. H. F. V. Little, B.Sc., whose translations and other con- 
tributions are well known to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
was elected President of the EAST LONDON GRAMOPHONE. 
SOCIETY at the Annual General Meeting, when the officers. 
for next year were chosen. The Society is evidently in a 
flourishing condition. Hon. Sec., Mr. W. J. Worley, 209, 
Masterman Road, East Ham. 


nme 


National Gramophonic Society Notes 


[ All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 


Next Meeting 


A meeting of the National Gramophonic Society will take 
place at Murdoch’s Salons, 483, Oxford Street, London (nearly 
opposite Selfridge’s), at 6.80 p.m. sharp, on Wednesday, 
June 19th. All members and regular readers of ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone” will be very welcome. 


Carmen 


The meeting will be followed at 7 p.m. by a performance 
of Bizet’s opera, Carmen, for which we shall be indebted to 
Mr. Cyril Storey. A model theatre and the Columbia records 
of the complete opera will be used, and the performance will 
take nearly two hours. Mr. Storey is a past-master in the 
art of combining the model theatre (entirely home-made) 
and gramophone records, his earlier ‘ presentations” of 
Hugh the Drover and The Beggar’s Opera having established 
his reputation. 


Schubert: Quartet 


Now that the dust of the Schubert Centenary has begun te 
settle, many people will agree that the Quartet in B flat major, 
admirably timed to fit on to three records and reviewed by 
“Pp, L.” on another page, is a real find. The International: 
String Quartet has been playing it with great success before- 
all kinds of audiences. The records (Nos. 124-126) have been 
despatched with the Mozart Wind Quintet records (Nos. 121- 
123) to members who have ordered all issues of the Society ;. 
and if any member expects and has not yet received them a. 
postcard will put matters right. 


Murdoch's 


Members are reminded that at the London Headquarters,. 
Murdoch’s Salons in Oxford Street, a room is specially reserved 
for their use where they can hear the N.G.S. records at leisure. 
The Secretary can be seen by appointment at 58, Frith Street,. 
but cannot undertake to play records to potential new members, 
who should always go to Murdoch’s in the first instance. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 
By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 
Queries of the horn below which no notes will be transmitted. It may 


First of all, I must apologise to those readers who have had 
to wait over-long before receiving replies to their technical 
queries during the past month. With the best will in the world, 
and with severe curtailment of all the time devoted to sleep 
and other pastimes, I have been unable to cope with all the 
demands. However, we have now made better arrangements 
for dealing with technical correspondence, and I hope that 
from now on, delays will be avoided. It will help matters 
along if readers will remember, firstly, that a stamped addressed 
«velope must be enclosed and, secondly, that, as in the other 
departments of THE GRAMOPHONE, the technical work of the 
Expert Committee and myself is done by disinterested amateurs 
who have to earn their living in other ways. We simply have 
mot the time to spare to respond to some of the requests which 
readers put to us. Thus, for example, it is simply no use 
writing to ask me to give designs for an internal horn to fit 
@ cabinet 12in. by 9in. by 17in. which will give results equal 
to the H.M.V. re-entrant models. It can’t be done, and even 
if it could, readers would be aghast if they knew how much 
time it would take to do it. We are anxious to be friendly- 
like and to help all we can; but we should be doing an ill- 
‘service to everyone if we were to suggest that to make a good 
gramophone is an easy matter. I get many requests to go 
and hear some wonderful instrument or other which readers 
have made for themselves and sometimes when I have a little 
time to spare I do it; there is always a chance, though it is 
@ very remote one, that someone will hit upon something 
novel. I must confess, however, that hitherto I have always 
found either that the wonder is merely relative to some 
inadequate standard or else that the idea has been exploited 
unsuccessfully in the past. I am sorry, but there it is. 

There is, however, one thing that has emerged from requests 
of this kind and that is the dearth of really good gramophone 
<omponents. There are good sound-boxes and good motors 
but really good tone-arms and horns are few and far between ; 
at the moment I can only think of the “‘ Crescent” tone-arm and 
the “‘ Waveola”’ horn and, as it happens, I am not fully satisfied 
with either. I say this all the more boldly since I regard each 
as the best things of their kind that one can buy independently. 
The “ Crescent’ tone-arm is a beautiful engineering job and the 
design of the ball-race is the best I have ever come across in 
any tone-arm. But I prefer to have a longer tone-arm with 
the joint for up-and-down motion further forward. And I 
am still a heretic in that I favour an old-fashioned “‘ Quincke”’ 
goose-neck. My criticism of the ‘“‘ Waveola”’ is that the opening 
is too small for the length and that the bends are too acute. 
There is, I believe, a loss in bass due to the one and a loss in 
treble due to the other. But as I have said these are the best 
of their kind that I know. If any manufacturer thinks he 
has a better tone-arm or a better horn (for separate sale) I 
should be glad to know of it. 


Exponential Horn Formula 

I have had several requests lately for the formula for an 
xponential horn. Any reader who has a table of logarithms 
<an work out the dimensions for himself in this way. In a 
horn of circular section suppose the diameter of the small end 
is y, and that the distance in inches from this end of the section 
‘with diameter y is denoted by xz. Then, 


log y = log y, + mez. 
Here m is a constant which determines the cut-off frequency 


conveniently be called the linear rate of taper. 

The cut-off frequency f = 4840m. so that m is a very small 
fraction. 

To use the formula we first of all determine the value of 
m for a given cut-off frequency. Thus, if f = 256 (middle C), 
m = 256/4840 = -0529. Suppose too that the diameter of the 
small end is jin. Then logy, = log} = 1.6080. 


We can now make out a table like this : 











x mx log.y, logy=logy,tmax y 

0 0 1 .6080 1.€080 0:5 

4 -2116 1.6080 1.8196 0-66 

8 -4232 1.€080 0312 1-075 
and so on. 


The last column of the table gives the diameters of the horn at 
the distances from the small end specified in the first column, 
and from these the outline of the horn can be drawn. To get 
the best length of horn we continue the outline until the slope 
of the curve makes an angle of 42° with the axis. 


Recently I have worked out how to determine a new form of 
outline for a horn which is nearer the ideal shape than the 
ordinary exponential curve. In fact, it is possible to show that 
the new curve will be a very close approximation indeed to the 
ideal shape. Details of this will be found in my forthcoming 
book. Fortunately, the modified curve lies wholly inside the 
exponential curve so that by adopting it one can get a horn of 
the same cut-off into a rather smaller space. 


Bends in Horns 


The principal trouble about designing a horn is to determine 
how to fold it. This requires the greatest care and until we 
have finished and tried the horn out we cannot be certain what 
will happen. There are a number of rough guides, but they are 
only rough, and for the rest we have to proceed on more or less 
reasonable assumptions. No doubt all the big gramophone 
manufacturers have their own empirical rules but, if so, they 
keep them dark. I certainly don’t know what they are. A 
correspondent asked me some pertinent questions about this 
the other day. He noted that in their instrument catalogues 
H.M.V. and Columbia made what seemed to him to be contra- 
dictory statements about the passage of sound through a horn. 
Thus Columbia say ‘‘ with curved tone-arms the sound-waves 
are always reflected from side to side and in a forward direction,”’ 
whilst H.M.V. say “ curves are flattened and instead of the 
sound waves on the outer curve lagging behind because of the 
greater distance they have to travel as in an ordinary curve, 
they all flow at the same speed.” Surely, my correspondent 
remarked, sound-waves cannot be reflected from side to side 
and yet travel round a curve at the same time. And, of 
course, he was right. But if in each case we allow the usual 
discount to the advertisement department it is possible to 
effect some sort of reconciliation. What it really comes to is 
this. In order that we may design the horn properly, we have 
to avoid bends which would set up cross-reflections and we 
have to form some idea of the way in which the sound waves 
are proceeding round our bends. Otherwise, we have no 
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guarantee at all that the areas of the successive wave-fronts 
(on which the design of the contour depends) will increase at 
the proper rate. So we proceed to make assumptions and test 
the results a posteriori. H.M.V. work by one method and 
produce a re-entrant. Columbia, having first of all worked on 
similar assumptions in the bifurcated horn, try another one 
and produce the plano-reflex. There is no real difference in 
principle but only one of assumption and method. Those of 
us who were not born in Ireland and have none of the traditional 
Irishman’s hankering after a free fight, can stand aside and 
watch the best man win. If I were a betting man I should 
back bifurcation, but I have a suspicion that eventually the 
referee will call it a draw and go off with the stakes—or in other 
words produce a new method of design which will be found to 
fit the facts better than either. For there can be no doubt 
that until we can determine accurately what will happen at any 
particular bend we have a mind to draw we shall not be able 
to get the best results from a folded horn. 


Pick-ups 


I have had a large number of inquiries recently about pick- 
ups. Some readers have reproached me for my note, last 
November, in which I spoke very favourably of the ‘‘R.I.-Varley”’ 
pick-up. They have been reading reports in the. Wireless 
World and the Wireless Magazine in which the output voltages 
at various frequencies were stated. On that I have two remarks 
to make : 

1. The reports did not specify what needles were used in 
the tests. It is quite easy to show that the type of needle 
affects the response substantially. I found and stated that a 
Tungstyle gave the best results and this has since been con- 
firmed by others. 

2. I have good reason to think that there has been some 
variation in adjustment of the pick-ups which have been on the 
market. I have had six of these pick-ups through my hands, 
Two of these have been exceptionally good, two quite good and 
two rather poor. In the latter, the reed mounting was rather 
flabby and the air gaps, with the pick-up on the record, were not 
uniform. I was able with a little adjustment to turn these 
into really good samples. What will happen now that R.I. and 
Varley have parted company (whether it is a judicial separation 
or divorce, I know not) I am afraid I cannot say. I do not 
find the pick-up listed in the new R.I. list I have received, 
but I do find particulars of a new transformer, the ‘‘ Hypermu,” 
which at 21s. seems a very attractive proposition. The N.P.L. 
curve for it, when used in place of the grid-leak in a resistance 
capacity coupling arrangement with an anode resistance of 
30,000 ohms and a coupling condenser of one microfarad, is 
remarkably uniform from 30 to 5,000 cycles with a small 
peak at the upper end. The valves used were the Osram 
“ DEL 610,” preceding and the Cossor “‘ Stentor Six” following. 

I hope to try it out for myself before long; not that I mis- 
trust the N.P.L. curve, but merely in order to give readers a 
practical design. Another arrangement I hope to try has 
a Mullard “‘ Pentone”’ valve in the out-put stage. There seems 
to be many readers who want a cheaper equipment than our 
No. 2 amplifier and now that R.1., on the one hand, and 
Igranic, on the other, have produced special output trans- 
formers to go with that valve, we shall try and satisfy the 
demand as soon as we can. We have lost nothing by waiting, 
since on all hands I hear the report that the “‘ Pentone”’ is 
now a better valve than it used to be. 

But I am wandering from my text, which is Pick-ups. 
Having struck to my guns with regard to the “‘R.I.-Varley,” 
I ought to add that of all the ordinary pick-ups I have tried, 
I still prefer to use the old Igranic ‘‘ Phonovox,” modified in the 
manner described in these pages in June, 1928. That 
modification happens to suit fibre needles very well. I have 
only heard two pick-ups which I like better. Both were 
specially made ; one was based on a new principle of damping 
of my own and the other was a moving coil pick-up made by 


a friend of mine at, I believe, great cost. Later on I will 
describe my principle of damping ; at the moment I am mixed 
up with the patent question over it. I have not yet had an 
opportunity of testing either the ‘‘ Webster’ or the new 
«B.T.H.,” though I expect to do so soon. The original form of 
the latter, it will be remembered, was used in the ‘‘ Panatrope,”’ 
but I understand that recently the damping has been altered. 
This, combined with a correction of the alignment in the new 
carrying arm, should make for less record wear. 


Fibre Needles 


But I still think that for use with electrical reproducers, 
fibres are the thing. Pick-ups can be made to suit them without 
fear of breakdown or muddy quality, and since the volume can 
be regulated electrically I see no point in submitting to even 
small record wear. For many years I have used fibres with my 
sound-boxes, and now that electrical reproduction has enabled 
me to get what volume I want, I don’t propose to discontinue 
them. Several of the official gramophone experts I have come 
into contact with have expressed disbelief in the possibility 
of obtaining good quality with fibres. I can only reply that 
I myself was at one time sceptical until I found that it could 
be done. Now I do not assert that it is possible; I assert 
that it is true. 

I forgot ; there is one other disability about fibres: they 
vary. Sometimes H.M.V. have a particularly good batch ; 
at others I have found Hall’s better. Just now I pin my faith 
to “‘ Meltropes,’’ which are similar in size and quality to the old 
“ Nightingales,’ which one used to know before the Tokio 
earthquake. Other people will perhaps find other makes 
more suitable; a good deal will depend on the sound-box. 
With his replies to the Questionnaire last month, one reader 
sent up samples of a brand of fibres whose name I had not 
previously heard of: ‘the celebrated Hallé” needles. I 
asked a colleague who is a particularly keen fibre fiend to test 
them for me. Here is his report. 

“‘T have given these Solignum doped fibres a good trial and 
have pleasure in reporting that I have found them to be most 
excellent of their kind. I do not personally make a regular 
practice of doping, because, after an experience of fibres which 
is by no means casual, I have still to be convinced that doping 
does not to some extent harden the tone and destroy the 
sensitiveness of the reproduction. Nevertheless, a fibre which 
after playing through both sides of the Philadelphians’ 2nd 
Hungarian Rhapsody, getting those last two chords with a good 
full resonance, is in a condition without repointing to take on 
the Toccata and Fugue, may be said to have done its duty. 
One of these fibres passed this test and I should have given it 
full marks, but that my undoped Hall’s did even better as 
regards tone and volume. The question of doping is not 
one on which it is at all safe to dogmatise. I have constantly 
experienced cases in which a doped fibre has played through a 
record which had proved too much for an undoped specimen— 
and vice versa. Although the professed object of doping is 
to toughen the fibre, I fear that some of the various processes 
tend rather to harden it. An extra hard point will often clear 
a record which has become clogged in some part, but toughness 
is the quality which helps a fibre, whether doped or undoped, 
to last through a number of records. I have rather stressed 
this side of the question because of its close relation to the 
companion problem of record wear with steel needles. My 
own view is that both these problems owe their existence to 
the same cause—inefficient reproduction—and that the 
remedying in each case lies, not so much in any perfecting 
of the actual stylus, as in the judicious matching of the 
various factors with which it is expected to function. There 
are, of course, good and bad fibres and, ceteris paribus, results 
will vary accordingly. Anyone who believes, as do many 
experienced users, that doping is an advantage will, I think, 
find that these needles give good clear definition, and stand well 
up to their work.” 
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SOME RECORD AND NEEDLE WEAR 
EXPERIMENTS—IV. 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


S one result of our articles on needle wear, a considerable 
Aezount of correspondence has been addressed to us on 
the subject. We have been particularly pleased to 
observe that several of our correspondents are independent 
experimenters ; we welcome their observations and their 
constructive criticisms of our own results. Having previously 
dealt with the communication of a South African critic, we 
proceed to comment on some experimental work and criticisms 
that have been contributed by a reader in Sheffield. 
According to this critic, who is a metallurgist, chemical 
analyses of steel gramophone needles disclose no marked 
differences ; as a rule, a 1 per cent. carbon steel is used which 
not infrequently contains about 1 per cent. of chromium. 
But the microstructure and hardness of the needles vary in 
general even more than do their profiles. This lack of uni- 
formity, he remarks, might be greatly minimised if manu- 
facturers were to pay more attention to the heat treatment 
of their needles; and he suggests that we should be doing 
good work if we were to correlate observations of wearing 
phenomena with the microstructure and hardness of the 
various makes of needles. We do not doubt this for a moment 
but, unfortunately, we do not possess the requisite resources 
for carrying out such an experimental programme. In this 
connection we may perhaps mention that some needle manu- 
facturers, at any rate, are fully alive to the importance attaching 
to the heat treatment of their products. The makers of the 
Golden Pyramid needles, for instance, claim that their plant 
has been specially designed to secure uniformity in the heat 
treatment of their products and that their needles are in actual 
practice considerably more uniform in hardness than is usually 
the case. Perhaps our correspondent, if he has not already 
examined them, will give these needles a trial. 


The same critic supports our conclusion that semi-permanent 
needles of standard form wear practically as much as “ once 
only ’’ needles, and he finds no essential chemical differences 
between the two types. As regards our work on needle 
profiles, however, he considers that projecting their silhouettes 
does not enable the true nature of needle wear to be studied 
so well as does photographing the needle points at a magnifica- 
tion of 25 or 50. In his opinion the latter process is as easy 
to carry out as the former, which we beg leave to doubt, and 
it eliminates the personal factor. We are indebted to him for 
four photographs, taken at a magnification* of 25; these are 
reproduced in Figs. 1 to 4 on page 43. Figs. 1 and 2 show 
the front and side views of a Trumpeter needle, unused ; 
Fig. 3 shows an unused Tungstyle needle ; and Fig. 4 shows a 
Duplex needle after one playing. The last needle, according 
to our correspondent, was made of material soft enough to 
become deformed during the playing process, with the result 
that, when it was turned through 180° and used again, it 
damaged the first few grooves of the record. We may remark, 
however, that this particular needle does not seem to have 
been perfectly freed from fluff, etc., before it was photographed. 
It is important to do this prior to photographing or projecting ; 
the only suitable method we have found so far consists in 
puncturing a piece of paper with the needle point and pushing 
the needle clean through the paper. 

Our projection method of examining needles has obvious 
limitations ; for instance, in one experiment the silhouette 
of only one needle section is obtained. Nevertheless, it gives 
this section, in our experience, with unrivalled accuracy, A 


photomicrograph is not suitable for precise measurement, but 
it gives some sort of picture of what a needle looks like before 
or after wear, and affords a qualitative idea of the amount 
of wear that takes place. Recognising these facts, we had 
already experimented with the photographic process prior to 
receiving the four photographs already mentioned. 

For needle-point photography, a magnification of 25 does 
not appear to us to be large enough. Furthermore, in order 
that the pictures shall give information not obtainable by 
projection, we consider it essential to photograph the needle 
points obliquely. This at once introduces serious difficulties 
in focussing. To get final pictures of sufficient size to show 
the effects we wished to demonstrate it was necessary, with 
the apparatus at our disposal, to photograph at a magnifica- 
tion of 40. Under these circumstances it is quite impossible 
to get anything like the whole of a needle point, viewed obliquely, 
in focus, so that a compromise has to be effected. In getting 
a positive at a magnification* of 160 from the negative at x 40 
a further loss of clarity is unavoidable, and by the time the 
pictures are reproduced in THE GRAMOPHONE the results are 
undeniably disappointing. However, six of our results are 
reproduced in Figs. 5 to 10 on the opposite page. 

They should be studied in conjunction with the projection 
drawings shown in the December, 1928, and February, 1929, 
issues of this journal. 

Fig. 5 shows an H.M.V. loud tone needle after one playing 
and may be taken as a standard. Note the smooth contour 
of the worn point, freedom from blemishes, and the fact that 
the point is everywhere convex. Similar remarks apply to 
the example shown in Fig. 6, which is a Columbia Brilliant. 
The Columbia Duragold shown in Fig. 7 is not appreciably 
different from Figs. 5 and 6. This serves to give emphasis 
to our former observations regarding the use of semi-permanent 
needles of standard form. Fig. 8 shows an English Petmecky 
needle. Here the shoulder formed on the needle is very notice- 
able. This matter has already been discussed in some detail ; 
we need only add that the shoulder photographed is the larger 
of the pair formed on this sample (see page 415). In the 
worn portion of this particular needle can be seen definite 
evidence of defects in the steel from which it was made, several 
minute blow-holes having been disclosed by the wearing pro- 
cess. The wear on a Sympathetic Chromic needle is shown in 
Fig. 9; it will be seen that this is comparable with that of the 
other needles, except that owing to the fineness of the needle 
the sides of the worn point have not yet reached the stage of 
filling the record groove to anywhere near the top, in contra- 
distinction to the over-fat Petmecky, which has not only filled 
it but overflowed outside. Fig. 8 shows how one playing 
burnishes a Tungstyle needle while very little of. the needle 
actually wears away. 

The preparation of photomicrographs is, it must be admitted, 
an imperfect method of studying needle wear. On the other 
hand, visual observation of the points under the microscope, 
when the focus can be adjusted at will and the needles viewed 
in any position, is extremely valuable. Perhaps the best 
method of passing on to others the results that can be thus 
obtained is to prepare models of used and unused needle 
points and make photographs of these models. This method 
will be illustrated in our next article. 


*We find that in the process of making blocks the magnification 
has been reduced to about ? of the original in each case, 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
Trumpeter Trumpeter Tungstyle. Duplex. 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
H.M.V. Loud. Columbia Brilliant. Columbia Duragold. 





Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10, 
,Petmecky (English). Sympathetic Chromic. Tungstyle. 
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BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 


E continue to receive favourable reports on these 

V V needles from readers, and there is no doubt that 

since our Expert Committee first published information 

about them, last October, we may take a paternal interest in 
their career. 

Here is a letter, for instance, which may help to convince 

other readers that the needles are at any rate worth trying :— 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 
Dear Sir, 

It might interest your readers to hear how the Burmese 
Colour Needle behaves in the hands of an ordinary user. Past 
experience of most varieties of needle (even when using one 
needle for one side and cleaning each record with a velvet pad) 
has shown that most needles fall into one of two classes, namely : 


1. Those that give good tone at first, but produce such 
irritating surface-scratch and distortion that, after about 
twenty playings, a record no longer pleases. 

2. Those that save the surface at the expense of tone. 


Nobody who is really keen on obtaining the optimum per- 
formance from his gramophone is content with either type. 


After a trial of about six weeks on an H.M.V. “ portable ”’ 
with various new records, the B.C.N. does definitely seem to 
justify its existence and, even, its high price. 

Firstly, the tone is good—more mellow and less metallic 
than that of a steel needle. 

Secondly, the audible surface-noise is practically negligible. 

Thirdly, there are no noticeable signs of wear on the records 
used after approximately two playings a day for six weeks. 
The “heavy” parts remain pure and undistorted, and even 
the first groove does not grate. 

Fourthly, each needle has given between fifty and sixty 
playings. 

The number of times that re-pointing is necessary depends 
on two factors : 

1. The “ heaviness ’’ of the record (a light violin solo can 
be played many times over without even turning the 
needle through the recommended half-circle). 

2. The care with which the point is renewed. 

Personally I use an old, rather smooth nail file for the purpose, 
as I find it wastes less of the keratin, of which the needle is 
made, than does the rather coarse sandpaper provided by the 
makers. It can also be used to file down a little of the copper 
collar, thereby exposing more keratin and lengthening the life 
of the needle. 

At present the needles are not quite uniform; some are 
slightly more durable than others; the ‘“‘medium tone” 
needles are rather too soft for general purposes, but the ‘‘ loud 
tone ’’ ones seem to give a volume that is somewhere between 
the range of a “‘ loud ”’ and “‘ medium ”’ steel needle. 

It is useless to expect a good performance from the B.C.N. 
if it is used on records already scarred by steel needles; but, 
intelligently used on new records, it does give improved tone, 
and keeps the records practically as new. 

I should be very interested to hear whether other people 
have been as pleased with it as I have. 


Yours faithfully, 
St. Thomas’s House L. W. A. LANKESTER. 


Lambeth Palace Road, S.E. 1. 


Evidently the re-sharpening of the needles is found by most 
people to be almost as tricky as re-cutting fibres. Mr. J. W. 
Harwood, the Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool and District 
Gramophone Society, has sent us a little outfit for this purpose, 
which is stocked by Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, of 
Liverpool, and has been used by about twenty local gramo- 
phonists with success. It consists of a small pin chuck, to 
grip the needle and so to afford a control that is not obtained 
by‘ merely holding the needle between finger and thumb, 
and a small fine, carborundum stone. This is perfectly 
satisfactory so long as the user keeps the needle at the correct 
angle while rotating the grip; but it is probable that before 
long someone will devise a simple automatic method of re- 
sharpening the B.C.N. on similar lines. 


SHORT REPORTS 


From Our Expert Committee. 


Yagerphone Super Portable. 


Unlike most of its class, this portable, which costs £5 5s., 
plays with the lid closed. It is fitted with a Collaro motor and 
a Meltrope No. 2 sound-box, and the tone-arm is of the type 
made familiar by the H.M.V. No. 4 models. 


It gives a good account of itself on all types of records and is 
characterised by a brilliance of tone that shows itself particu- 
larly in a keenness on the strings and in clear articulation 
generally. It has not a strong bass; it scarcely could have, 
in view of the smallness of the horn. In this respect it is 
definitely inferior to our standard—the Columbia, No. 113. 
The latter, however, is rather an extraordinary portable, in 
performance, size, weight and price, and we must confess 
that we have yet to find a portable at a moderate price that has 
achieved the same standard. 


On the whole, we should say that the Yagerphone is a good 
portable, which whilst not equal to the best we have heard, is a 
good deal better than most. We fancy it would be better still 
if a Meltrope, No. 3 box were used instead of the No. 2. As 
we have noted before, there is a tendency for the No. 2 to 
whistle when used with instruments with small horns. It is 
significant that the tone was better balanced when a fibre 
needle was used, though we found the tone-arm too stiff to 
be suitable for fibres on all types of record. 


One other small point. Be careful to remove the record box 
from the lid before trying to close it when playing a record. 


Embassy Needles. 


Examination of boxes of needles of this make under a good 
lens gave the following results :—Extra-loud, one broken point; 
loud, one broken point; mild, two bent points; soft, twelve 
bent points; spear-point, four bent points. Thus, one must 
be wary of bent points to the soft tone needles. 


As rega‘ds tone, we can only say that where an H.M.V. 
needle of similar type can be compared (i.e., all but spear- 
point) there is very little volume difference but H.M.V.’s are 
not quite so shrill as Embassies. There is really not much 
difference, though. We can imagine a case where H.M.V.’s 
would su t new recordings and the Embassies under the same 
circumstances would be better for old recordings. Anyway, 
with the one reservation as to bent points in soft-tone needles, 
we think he needles may be safely recommended. The 
mild-tone needles should be useful to those who want brilliancy 
without undue volume or shrillness. 








GRAMOPHONES 


VIRTZ for CONNOISSEURS 


Made to order from £14.0.0 [Pedesah] 
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Conversion of Old Gramophones 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


(487) The request of S. E. L. last month (486) for information 
regarding the earliest Melba and Calvé records has not fallen 
on deaf ears. Not content with satisfying S. E. L.’s immediate 
requirements, both R.E.G. (London, S.W.1) and M.H. 
(Thirsk) seem determined to anticipate some of his future 
wants. Since the information they supply may be of interest 
to others, I quote it in full. Here is the first series of Melba 
records, March 1904, all H.M.V.: 03015, Mattinata (Tosti); 
03016, Nymphes et sylvains (Bemberg); 03017, Traviata, 
Ah fors’ é lui (Verdi); 03018, Comin’ thro’ the rye (never issued) ; 
03019, Se saran rose (Arditi); 03020, Ducia—Mad scene, 
flute by Gaubert (Donizetti); 03021, Sweet bird, flute by 
Gaubert (Handel); 03022, Good-bye, two verses (Tosti) ; 
03023 and 03024, Hamlet— Mad scene, pts. I and II (Thomas), 
orch ; 03025, Rigoletto—Caro nome (Verdi), orch; 03026, 
Traviata—Sempre libera (Verdi), orch; 03027, Three green 
bonnets (d’Hardelot); 03028, Figaro—Porgi amor (Mozart) ; 
03029, Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hahn). Except where 
orchestra is indicated, all had pianoforte accompaniments. 


The second series of Melba records, October, 1904, included : 
03034, La serenata (Tosti); 03035, Roméo et Juliette— Valse 
(Gounod) ; 03036, Chant hindou (Bemberg) ; 03037, Boheme, 
Mimi’s farewell (Puccini); 3575, Chant vénitien (Bemberg) ; 
3576, Anges pleurent (Bemberg). The third series, September, 
1905, contained the following: 03046, Sur le lac (Bemberg) ; 
03047, Lo ! here the gentle lark (Bishop) ; 03048, Faust— Jewel 
song (Gounod); 03049, Home, sweet home (Bishop); 03050, 
Good-bye (Tosti); 3615, Auld lang syne; 3617, Old folks at 
home (Harrington); 3618, Good-night (composer?); 3619, 
Away on the hill (Ronald). The fourth series, July, 1906, 
comprised: 03069, Ave maria, ’cello by Squire (Gounod) ; 
03070, Pastorale (Bizet); 03071, Bohéme—Mi chiamano 
Mimi (Puccini); 03072, Le roi d’¥s, aubade (Lalo); and 
690-C (Matrix number), Elaine (never issued). 

It is the proud boast of R. E. G. that he possesses the whole 
of these records. I can imagine his joy when he acquired 
03018 and 690-C. and so it is with much reluctance that I 
note his omission of 03033 from the second series. This is 
Melba’s first recording of Gounod’s Ave maria, with violin 
obbligato by Jan Kubelik, over which D. W.C., of Salisbury, 
becomes quite enthusiastic. 

The 1903 Calvé records, H.M.V., were as follows 3281, 
Carmen—Habaiiera (Bizet); 3282, Magali; 3283, Enchant- 
ment (Massenet) ; 3284, Sérénade de Zanetto (Massenet) ; 3285, 
Carmen—Sequedille (Bizet) ; 3286, Cavalleria Rusticana— Voi 
lo sapete (Mascagni). 

As a supplement to these, M. H. cites the earliest H.M.V. 
records of Marcella Sembrich and Elena Gerhardt issued in 
this country. Here are the Sembrich records, all with piano- 
forte accompaniment. 23455, Mddchens Wiinsch, in Polish 
(Chopin) ; 43656, Stdndchen (R. Strauss); 43657, Der Nuss- 
baum (Schumann); 53394, Sonnambula—Ah non giunge 
(Bellini); 053054, Traviata—Ah fors’ @ lui; 053055, Voce 
di primavera (J. Strauss) ; 053056, Faust— Jewel song (Gounod); 
053057, Don Giovanni— Batti, batti (Mozart). The Gerhardt 
records all had pianoforte accompaniments by Arthur Nikisch 
and included 3760, Der Frewnd (H. Wolf) ; 3761, Der Schmied 
(Brahms) ; 3762, Ich habe ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert) ; 
3763, (a) Wie sollten (Strauss), (b) Newe Liebe (Rubenstein) ; 
3764, Heimweh (H. Wolf); 3765, Willst du deinen Liebelein 
(H. Wolf) ; 03113, Verborgenheit (H. Wolf). 

(488) A Bramhall correspondent wishes to know whether the 
late Gervase Elwes made any H.M.V. records other than those 
at present listed in the catalogue and the recently withdrawn 
C.459. I am afraid not, as I have gone back as far as 1914 
in the H.M.V. lists without finding any additional items. 
For the greater part of his recording career this artist sang for 


Columbia. However, it is possible that one or two early 
H.M.V. records by Elwes were only issued for a short period, 
and so I pass on the query to readers. 

(489) Some time ago J. N-R. was seeking for early H.M.V. 
recordings of Miss Carrie Tubb. Up to the present I have no 
news of any, but S. E. L. draws attention to three excellent 
old 12in. Pathé records by this artist. They are 40020, La 
danza (Chadwick), and Dream waltz (Arensky); 40019, Gretna 
Green (Oliver) and Red rose of England (Oliver); and 40021, 
Lilac time (Willeby) and Queen of the roses. 

(490) It is surprising how difficult some apparently simple 
questions are to answer. E.M.J.W. (York), for example, is 
certainly not fastidious. Price does not matter, nor perfect 
technique ; all-he wants me to recommend is one electric record- 
ing that ‘‘ shows off” the tone and range of the soprano voice 
and he has got me guessing: Is the lady to “ show off” her 
voice by “ letting it rip,” or will gentler means prove adequate ? 
And must she sing solo, or may her voice be heard in a duet or 
concerted number ? Presumably a solo would be most suitable, 
so if E.M.J.W. has no objection to German, let him try 
H.M.V. D.1497, Leonora’s aria from Beethoven’s Fidelio, by 
Frida Leider; otherwise, he may invest in H.M.V. D.1504, 
Ocean, thou mighty monster, from Weber’s Oberon, sung in 
English (the original text) by Florence Austral. 

(491) Now for some best records. J.B. (Manchester) 
wishes to know the best versions of; (i) Pagliacci—Prologue ; 
(ii) Atda—O terra addio; (iii) Aida—O patria mia; (iv) 
Barbiere di Siviglia— Largo al factotum ; (v) Bohéme— Addio 
di Mimi; (vi) Bohéme— Ah, Mimi, tu pit non torni; (vii) 
Bohéme—O soave fanciulla; (viii) Rigoletto—La donna é 
mobile; (ix) Rigoletto—Questa o quella; (x) Trovatore— 
Miserere; (xi) Butterfly—Un bel di; and (xii) Butterfly— 
O quanti occhi fissi. F.V.C. (Birmingham) presents a different 
list, which I number on from the last; (xiii) Meistersinger— 
Prize song; (xiv) Lohengrin— Narration; (xv) Lohengrin— 
Farewell; (xvi) Otello—Credo; (xvii) Otello—Ora e per 
sempre addio ; (xviii) Schubert’s Litanei and (xix) Schubert’s 
Erlkonig. 

The latter correspondent would like them all to be sung in 
English, but is not very hopeful of thus getting the best versions. 
Nor can I conscientiously encourage any such hope. Perhaps 
it would be as well to state at the outset that the choice of 
the “‘ best record ”’ of a particular item is frequently a matter of 
personal taste; at other times it seems hardly possible to 
go wrong in making a selection. As an instance of personal 
taste effecting the decision, take (xvi) above. To me the 
Credo sounds vile in English, so I naturally choose an Italian 
version; and three such versions are so admirable that it 
seems best to choose between them by noting which is coupled 
with the most acceptable partner; different readers will 
naturally make this choice in different ways. The three records 
I have in mind are Col. L1949, by Formichi, Col. L2132, by 
Stracciari and Parlo-Odeon R20058 by Inghilleri. By users 
of fibre needles the last should certainly be chosen. These are 
electric recordings ; at least one reader will scorn me for citing 
them before the splendid pre-electric version, by Ruffo, on 
H.M.V. DK.114. 

As an instance where one can hardly go wrong, let us turn 
to (vi). Here there seems no room for hesitation or doubt and 
I choose H.M.V. DB.1050, by Gigli and de Luca, with the 
utmost confidence. In a few other cases, too, I feel almost as 
sure that my selections are correct, namely; (v) H.M.V. 
DA.879, by Hina Spani; (ix) H.M.V. DA885, by Tito Schipa ; 
(xii) H.M.V., DB1119, by Pertile and Sheridan and (xviii) 
H.M.V.D1462, by Elena Gerhardt. Discussion of the remainder 
must be held over till next month. 


PiccoLo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letiers does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


HOME RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—The great value to singers and musicians of 
hearing reproductions of their own performances can probably 
only be realised by those who have had personal experience in 
recording. 

Would it not be possible to come to some arrangement by 
which members of the N.G.S. could make records on payment 
of a reasonable fee? A professional musician who could 
‘*‘ submit a sample of his work *’ might be saved many a tedious 
journey to auditions, etc. 

I believe that in Germany many professors have their own 
plant and are able to produce evidence of their pupils’ progress 
or otherwise at any time. 

Surely something can be done in this line here. 
Yours faithfully, 

W. S. 


Stonehouse. BAKER. 


A PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Sir,—I must protest against a sentence in L. J. 
Thorpe’s article on ‘“‘ Rosa Ponselle’’ in your May issue 
which runs: ‘‘ Two sacred songs which will appeal particularly 
to those who like the beautiful music of the Roman Catholic 
Church are recorded on H.M.V. D.B. 1052—the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria, sung in Latin, and Massenet’s Elegie in French.” 

In the first place, Massenet’s Elegie is a purely secular song 
of a languorous character hardly suitable even for the newest 
kind of religion. Then, in the second place, Gounod’s abortion 
has no connection with the ‘“ beautiful music of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” That music is either plainsong or such 
polyphonic music as conforms to the “in motu proprio” of 
Pius X., this papal bull aiming at leading church music back 
to the ideals of the great sixteenth century polyphonic writers. 
That Gounod’s Ave Maria and other of his saccharine works 
are performed in Catholic churches is a symbol of the weak- 
ness of the flesh and are a matter for repentance. 


Yours faithfully, 
GREGORIUS. 


THE REVERSE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sitr,—With reference to your note in the May number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE in connection with a novel instrument 
which plays records backwards, may I suggest that this 
Society was the first to demonstrate this amusing novelty. 

The instrument used was made by Mr. W. A. Eslick, a local 
gramophone dealer, some seven years ago, and the Liverpool 
Society gave a demonstration with it in January last, when 
several members managed to guess the correct titles of records 
played backwards on the machine. 

Even before this, quite fifteen years ago, Mr. Eslick had 
a phonograph which played the old type of cylinder records 


backwards. One record so played many times was a rendering 
of Little brown jug, and one of the owner’s younger brothers 
learned to sing the song “‘ back to front.”” On a home-record- 
ing apparatus he recorded the song backwards, and when the 
record was played the right way the result was approximately 
a rendition of Little brown jug sung, as it were, by a foreigner 
with a very bad accent and worse phrasing, but still near 
enough to allow one to say what the selection was intended 
to be. The result was very amusing, and no doubt some of 
your readers who have their own recording apparatus may 
find the experiment very interesting. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. D. TAYtor, 


Hon. Recording Secretary, Liverpool 
and District Gramophone Society. 


SCHUMANN’S ORCHESTRATION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Deak Sir,—It is no use pretending that it takes the super- 
critic to detect flaws in Schumann’s orchestration. It would 
be in the power of children at Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s concerts. 
to realise that Schumann could not write as well as Rimsky- 
Korsakov. It is repetitive criticism that has led to Schumann’s 
symphonies being rarely, if ever, performed, and this is a 
serious blow to music, for Schumann has more musical genius 
in his slightest work than Rimsky-Korsakov in his best. 

It is, therefcre, up to ‘‘ K. K.”’ to point out the scores of 
beauties in Schumann’s orchestration, for even that has its 
subtleties. It is even harder to defend Schumann than it is 
Brahms, for the latter was aiming at low-coloured effects. 
All the more credit to ‘‘ K. K.” if he will show us the beauties. 

The critic can come near to killing a good work even if he 
cannot force a better on the public. 


Yours faithfully, 


Sheffield. J. L. Wine. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE). 


Deak Sir,—I regret that ‘“ K. K.” should regard my letter 
as “insolent.” It was not so intended, but simply as a 
complaint directed against a tendency which has been very 
conspicuous recently in reviews of Schumann’s_ works. 
It had, at any rate, the merit of being impersonal, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be said about ‘‘ K. K.’s”’ reply, which 
appears to consist almost entirely of personalities. 

I possess of Schuman’s recorded works : First Symphony, Op. 
38; Second Symphony, Op. 61; Fourth Symphony, Op. 120; 
Piano Concerto, Op. 54; Quintet, Op. 44; Quartet, Op. 41, 
No. 3; Fantasiestiicke, Op. 88, (third and fourth movements) ; 
Fantasie, Op. 17; Carnaval, Op. 9; Etudes Symphoniques, 
Op. 13; Faschingsschwank, Op. 26 (first and last movements). 

This list (omitting odd small pieces) comprises everything 
that is recorded, as far as I can find out, by any company, 
English or foreign. 

These works I know well enough to repeat whole movements 
mentally, but I am not a professional musician, and the 
question as to whether Schumann combined his instruments 
either well or ill, judged by any standard or criterion, is not 
within my province, nor does it seem to be of an importance 
to justify constant reiteration. 

I give, however, one or two quotations from recognised 
authorities which appear to indicate that even on this point 
of orchestration opinion is not all on one side :— 


Rosert ScHUMANN, by Frederick Niecks, Mus.D., LL.D., 


‘page 221: ‘A very interesting contemporary judgment .... 


is that of Hauptmann, the greatest critical authority of his 
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time, who, writing of the A minor Quartet and the Pianoforte 
Quintet, said: ‘These compositions are, without reservation, 
among the finest that recent times can show in this department. 
R. Schumann has already proved, pleasingly, in his First Sym- 
phony that he knows very well how to combine artistic modera- 
tion with fresh exuberant fancy ; in these compositions it is 
confirmed afresh, but here we have to admire anew the freedom 
and security with which he moves in a branch of composition 
new to him, as if he had been long accustomed to it...... e 

ROBERT SCHUMANN, by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A., 
page 70: ‘‘ The Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte and 
strings, has earned for itself a position second only to the 
finest works of Beethoven. Here, in England, it has outlived 
the howls of execration with which it was at first greeted by 
the sapient critics, and at the present time no more generally 
popular piece of concerted music can be found, unless it be 
the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata of Beethoven.” And page 74: “In 
1841, when he was engaged upon orchestral composition, 
he wrote an Allegro for pianoforte and orchestra, completing 
it in 1845 by the addition of the other movements, which 
unite to form the great Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 54..... The 
solo part has plenty of difficulties, and many of its passages 
are extremely brilliant, but it is not allowed to usurp attention 
for long together; the orchestral treatment is throughout 
80 interesting, and the combinations of effect are so skilfully 
managed that the hearer is compelled to listen more to the 
composition as a whole, than to the solo part. .... 

From an article by Herbert Antcliffe, entitled : ‘‘ Schumann : 
An Anniversary Estimate” (published in book form with 
other essays in 1926): ‘‘ His tone painting by other means, 
such as by instrumentation or by the thickness of the chords 
employed, or otherwise, was clear without being too vivid. 
One writer suggestively calls his pianoforte works ‘tinted 
music,’ a term which might well be applied to much of his 
work not written for that instrument. Living, stirring, 


. palpitating, confessedly and openly emotional, his symphonies 


never descend to mere studies in sensuous instrumentation, 
nor into the pit of scholastic cut-and-driedness.’”’ And in an 
earlier essay of the same collection, in the first part of which 
Mr. Antcliffe gives only a qualified estimate of Schumann’s 
orchestration—which in the later essay above he appears to have 
revised—he says in the final paragraphs that: ‘‘ His Pianoforte 
Quintet, Op. 44, is one of the world’s masterpieces ” and “ his 
Pianoforte Concerto is to be classed with the very few which 
know neither time nor nation.” 

Neither of the above authors omit to consider the question 
of orchestration elsewhere, or to mention its peculiarities, or 
objections to it ; but they do not give the matter undue weight 
even where they may partially agree with the latter. 

In the interesting article by Mr. C. 8. Davis in this month’s 
issue, entitled ‘‘ Service without Sales,” he gives a list of classical 
and other records, published since September last, which, he 
says, have sold well and justified their production. The list 
includes among these “ best sellers,” Schumann’s Quintet and 
Concerto. 

Considering how consistently Schumann is “damn’d with 
faint praise’ nowadays, this is rather surprising, though it 
certainly tends to prove that a section of the public refuse to 
accept these judgments at their face value. 

It is not impossible, that if, instead of ‘“‘ Novelty ” works 
to a fed-up public, the Novelletten, Trios, Violin Sonatas, 
Piano Quartet, Davidsbundlertanz, Humoreske, or ‘‘ Requiem for 
a ” were offered, they also might be among the best 
sellers. 

My first letter was intended to help towards this desirable 
end, and hardly deserved ‘“ K. K.’s”’ scolding tirade. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. JAMES. 


> 


Ewell. 


[We only publish this letter at the last moment because 
Mr. James has particularly asked us to do so in fairness to him. 


If “‘ K. K.” demands further space in which to deal some further 
hard knocks next month, he shall have it, and Mr. James will 
have asked for it; he is clearly one of those whose motto is 
“* Cet animal est tres méchant : quand on Vattaque, il se defend.”’ 
—Lonpon Ep.] 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE). 


Dear S1r,—I should like to be allowed to express, in a general 
way, my sympathy with ‘“‘K. K.’s” protest against the 
impudent assumption of people who, on the strength of, as 
they call it, “loving” music, think themselves entitled to air 
their opinions and lay down the law in the presence of musicians, 
and those whose real devotion to and long study of the art 
entitles them to be considered as among those who know. 
I have not yet met even an ordinary ‘‘lover”’ of music with 
all his puffed-up self-sufficiency, who would have quite the 
effrontery to challenge, say, a biologist or a mathematician 
on his own ground on the strength of a knowledge that tadpoles 
make frogs and two plus two, four. Yet, daily, musicians and 
all artists are up against ignorant nincompoops no less 
impertinent, who will dare to try and discuss their own province 
with them..... 

Yours faithfully, 


KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 


[We regret that for reasons of space the rest of Mr. Sorabji’s 
letter is omitted.—LONDON ED.] 


SERVICE WITHOUT SALES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. C. 8. Davis deserves the hearty thanks of 
the whole gramophone industry for his excellent article in 
your May issue entitled ‘‘ Service without Sales.” Every 
dealer with whom I have discussed it endorses his statements. 
The trade will also appreciate fully your publication of the 
article, and the valuable comments in your Editorial. The 
fact of the matter is that the record manufacturers do not 
consult and co-operate sufficiently with each other and the 
dealers, in order to arrive at the “‘ effective’? demand, which 
is the acquisitive capacity of the public. 

Up to now the gramophone trade has been unorganised, 
and as a consequence we get excessive duplication and over- 
production. The manufacturers do not take particular notice 
of isolated opinions of dealers. They cannot be expected to, 
when (on a short-sighted view) it would appear to be against 
their own interests. After all they are in business to make 
money, and not as a mere pastime. 

There is, however, another and far more vital question which 
must be considered in the immediate future, and that is price 
cutting. 

London and environs for miles around are honeycombed 
with it, and from personal investigations and information 
from other dealers I am satisfied that this is the reason for 
many dealers suffering from a very serious trade depreciation. 
It is safe to assume it goes on all over the country. Honest 
dealers are not getting their fair share of the trade, which is 
being filched from them by unscrupulous dealers and factors. 
This can be effectually stopped, but it would not be fair to 
take up your valuable space with the details of the remedy, 
which, although not lengthy, can scarcely be brought into the 
compass of a letter. Any dealer interested can have particulars 
on writing to me. 

One thing, however, is imperative. Every honest gramo- 
phone dealer must become a member of the Gramophone 
Dealers’ Association. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.1. Cc. S. J. CRUTCHFIELD. 
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PRE-ELECTRICS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Srr,—tThe article on page 460 by Mr. John C. W. 
Chapman on “ Electrical Recording Value for Money” cer- 
tainly raises some very interesting points, especially where 
he touches on the present value of the old acoustically 
recorded discs. 


I am one of those gramophiles who still derive satisfaction 
from the old recordings, although until about a year ago I 
was frantically getting rid of as many of them as I possibly 
could. Now I not only regret my action but am, as oppor- 
tunity occurs, buying old recordings as the companies discard 
them from their lists and they are put on the market at a 
cheap rate; in fact, I have just bought up several dozen 
12in. Red Labels at a ridiculous price—records that have not 
had a needle on them. 


Did I hear some one say “‘ What a fool!’?? But, wait and 
listen to the reason why. Mr. Chapman writes: ‘‘ Erstwhile 
‘ cherished gramophones have passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things.” Quite right, and about time too—therein lies my 
reason why. 

I became exceedingly interested in the article on the machine 
that was being constructed for Mr. Compton Mackenzie, so 
much so that I determined to follow out the construction of 
one for myself, and I think Mr. Compton Mackenzie will be 
able to bear me out when I say that old recordings are remark- 
ably reproduced by the electrical method; in fact, except 
for the “‘ metallic flavour” of the instruments there is little 
to choose between them. 


For some magnificent old recordings I would recommend 
Paoli on H.M.V. D.B.469, in Vesti la giubba, recorded about 
1908. This is stupendous and in my opinion has still to be 
beaten. 


The recording by Thorpe Bates on a 12in. H.M.V. of The 
deathless army is another outstanding piece of work, whilst 
Francis MacMillan on a 10in. H.M.V. (violin) is also excep- 
tional. I noticed a peculiar error in THE GRAMOPHONE of two 
months ago, wherein Maurice Farkoa was credited with 
singing Henry Klauser’s Laughing song. Maurice Farkoa sang 
The dear little girl at the time Klauser’s record was released. 


I wonder how many people remember that fine record of 
I may be crazy, released about 1906 and sung by Eugene 
Stratton? Another beauty sung by the late Evan Williams 
before he donned the scarlet was Bay of Biscay. I do not think 
any electrical recording will equal this. 


John McCormack sang for the Odeon Company about 1909 
two songs on a l0in. disc, Parted and Ideale, both purporting 
to have been written by Tosti, but I am certain that the 
Parted rendered by McCormack was not by Tosti. It begins, 
“When we are parted, dear, do not forget,’ whereas Tosti’s 
commences, “ Dearest, the day is over.” Can any of your 
readers name the author of the first one ? 


May I voice a grouch against the Wagner Series as recorded 
in album form by H.M.V.% Why cannot this firm record 
The Valkyries and the other series by employing all German 
artists instead of exchanging the rdles with English singers ? 
The ‘continuity’? of the operas is sadly marred by this 
procedure, and I am afraid very few people would occupy a 
seat in any opera house where different singers were engaged 
to sing one réle, more especially when such singers were of 
different nationality. This is where the Columbia Company 
are to be congratulated, and my money goes every time to 
the album that maintains the ‘‘ one réle one artist ’’ principle. 


When are we going to have a re-recording of Sullivan’s 
In memoriam and the Overture to Saul ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Pretoria. E. C. WESTBROOK. 


MORE OPERA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


Dear Sir,—May I be allowed through the publicity afforded 
by THE GRAMOPHONE to voice a plea for the recording of 
some complete operas, not by Wagner or Verdi, of whom we 
have had several excellently recorded complete works— 
enough to go on with for the time being ? 


Can you explain the fact that we have no complete recording 
of a Mozart opera yet ? Most of them would have a very wide 
appeal, especially if some judicious pruning of recitatives is 
earried out. I quite understand that good Mozart singers are 
scarce, but there are sufficient available among German-trained 
artists to render a complete recording of Die Entfihrung quite 
feasible. H.M.V. could do it with Schumann (Constanze) and 
Andrésen (Osmin), but the ideal interpreters are Ivogiin and 
Bender. A complete recording of Die Zauberflite has long 
been overdue. There may be an insuperable difficulty in 
casting the Kénigin der Nacht, but Ivogiin or Gerhardt of the 
Vienna opera (of whom, strange enough, no records are avail- 
able on English catalogues) could do it, High G included ! 
Schumann and Andrésen (not Mayr !) are the obvious Pamina 
and High Priest respectively, and Tamino and Papageno can 
be given to Slezak and Schlusnus or Janssen. Personally I 
think Mozart’s operas are spoilt when sung in translations. 
Die Zauberflite sounds almost as bad in Italian as Carmen, 
and arias from Don Giovanni or Nozze di Figaro do not sound 
well when rendered in bad German translations, not even 
when the singers possess magnificent voices, like those of 
Kurz or Schlusnus. Unfortunately, very few Italian singers 
understand the Mozart tradition or possess the right timbre 
of voice for the ideal Mozart interpreter. It would therefore 
perhaps be wiser to start upon the German operas, for which 
adequate singers, saturated with the true Mozart tradition, 
are available. 


I am more than surprised that the great revival of interest 
in the music of Johann Strauss should not have prompted the 
gramophone companies to record Die Fledermaus completely. 
It is the finest operetta ever composed and all of it is typical 
Strauss at his very best. But only good voices can do justice 
to it. Adele needs an Ivogiin, Rosalinde a Lehmann, for the 
music to have its real effect upon the listener. I am sure that 
The Merry Widow would be very welcome in a complete form 
too. After all, Lehar’s earlier compositions gave one every 
reason to hope that he would bs the real successor to 
Strauss. 


The Gramophone Company might do lovers of good opera a 
good turn by persuading the Victor Co. to do a de luxe record- 
ing of a popular opera like Tosca or Cavalleria with principals 
and chorus of the Metropolitan, New York, and issue the set 
on Black Label records. Imagine Cavalleria with Ponselle, 
Martinelli and de Luca, or Tosca with Martinelli, Jeritza and 
Scotti! Such casts are ordinary fare to blasé habitués of the 
Metropolitan, but to ordinary mortals a complete recording 
represents the only opportunity of hearing the cream of the 
vocal talent of the day. It is greatly to be regretted that 
no electric records of some of the brightest stars of the Metro- 
politan, such as Johnson, Lauri-Volpi, Matzenauer and White- 
hill have been brought on to the English catalogue by H.M.V., 
although they are actually available on Victor. It is indeed a 
subtle problem why Brunswick do not ‘ push” Florence 
Easton in England, since she is one of the greatest living 
dramatic sopranos, unapproached in certain modern réles of 
the German repertoire, e.g., Isolde and the Marschallin (Rosen- 
kavalier). 

Yours faithfully, 


Stellenbosch. (Dr.) C. DE VILLIERS, 





